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NOTES OF THE. WEEK 


R. SNOWDEN has won as _ nearly 

complete a victory as is possible nowa- 

days in international affairs. After an 
intensely dramatic discussion on Tuesday even- 
ing in the Binnenhof, an announcement was 
made that the principal creditor Powers had 
reached agreement in principle on the method 
of meeting British requirements. These words 
are written before complete figures are available, 
but in any event details are only of secondary 
importance. What is important is that Mr. 
Snowden has agreed to compromise on terms 
which grant him at least four-fifths of his demands. 
Great Britain will receive £4,800,000 a year out 
of Germany’s unconditional payments; the hard- 
ships to our industry resulting from the payment 
of reparations in kind will be mitigated by the 
Italian pledge to purchase a million tons of 
British coal a year for three years; the new 
payments to Great Britain will be made without 
increasing the aggregate total of the sums 
demanded from Germany, and without diminish- 
ing the share of the smaller Powers whose claims 


M. Briand was so ready to sacrifice when he found 
that Mr. Snowden really meant business. 


The most unfortunate man in the Hague dis- 
cussions has been Herr Stresemann. Having, by 
his consistent and courageous policy of concilia- 
tion, persuaded his countrymen to accept the 
Young Plan, which demanded from them, it is 
true, smaller annuities than those of the Dawes 
Plan, but annuities which will continue for fifty- 
nine years, he has had to sit quietly by while the 
representatives of Great Britain, France and Italy 
endangered the whole future of Germany by their 
squabbles over the division of a paltry share of 
the spoils. For no serious economist believes it 
would have been possible to keep the Dawes 
machinery running smoothly had the Young Plan 
been rejected. Already, owing to the growing 
American reluctance to lend money abroad, 
Germany is finding it hard to pay large annuities, 
and the uncertainty resulting from failure at the 
Hague would very probably have led to a financial 
and industrial crisis which might have destroyed 
all the constructive work carried out since 1924. 
The compromise of last Tuesday saves Europe 
from far graver dangers than most people in this 
country appear to realize. 
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When the tenth session of the League of 
Nations Assembly opens in Geneva on Monday, 
we shall be able to see how far Mr. Snowden’s 
obstinate and courageous fight has been worth 
while. He has received generous and well- 
deserved praise from all sections of the British 
Press—to such a degree, indeed, that Mr. 
Henderson and Mr. William Graham have been 
too little in the limelight—but against these 
favourable comments must be set the virulent 
abuse of the Press abroad. The British share of 
reparations is important, but in fighting for it 
we came near to preventing agreement on the 
evacuation of the Rhineland. ‘Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and Mr. Henderson will now have in 
Geneva an audience which will be coldly critical, 
whereas, had it not been for the Hague, they would 
have received a sympathetic welcome from those 
many delegates who looked upon Sir Austen 
Chamberlain and Lord Cushendun as enemies to 
international co-operation of the right kind. 


In a leading article we discuss the circumstances 
in which the trouble in Palestine arose and where 
the blame for its gravest consequences must rest. 
But it is not only of the local situation that this 
country has to think. Events in Palestine have 
profoundly agitated Jews all over the world and 
Moslems, whether Arabs or not, in most parts of 
Asia. Critics who are neither Jews nor Moslems 
have formed opinions about the capacity of 
Great Britain to maintain peace in Palestine which 
are not flattering. We must think of the loss 
of prestige that prestige may be recovered. And 
there is something else, as regards the not very 
remote future, to muse upon. The rapidity 
with which military aid can be rendered to the 
British authorities in Palestine depends on 
conditions in Egypt. Whether established in 
Egypt proper or, as the treaty with Egypt contem- 
plates, in the Suez canal zone, British troops 
can be hastened to Palestine only if Egypt is 
reasonably quiet. Unless, of course, a spare 
body, not required for the protection of the canal, 
be kept there with a view to intervention in 
Palestine whenever Jews and Arabs quarrel. 
Risk or additional garrisoning of the Canal: it 


is not agreeable to have to choose between such 
alternatives. 


The Court of Arbitration, sitting on the wages 
dispute in the Lancashire cotton trade, announced 
its decision with commendable promptitude. Like 
the majority of arbitration awards, the reduction 
in the wages of 6} per cent. is a compromise which 
finds favour with few, but it will be loyally 
accepted by all. The essential problem of recon- 
struction of the industry remains. There is great 
talk of amalgamation in the spinning section, but 
little is done. The letter from the Chairman of 
the Lancashire Cotton Corporation which we print 
in another column is rather wide of the 
issue raised in the article on the cotton 
trade by Mr. S. S. Hammersley which we 
. published a fortnight ago. It made no criticism 


of the Lancashire Cotton Corporation. It pointed 
out, however, that the Lancashire Cotton Corpora- 
tion can only appeal to those companies which 
are unable to resist the demands of their creditors, 
and to this extent the approach to amalgamation 
which the Lancashire Cotton Corporation offers 
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is considerably restricted. Mr. Hammersley 
emphasizéd the necessity for the preparation of 
some scheme of amalgamation which will appeal 
to solvent companies and indicated that the Govern. 
ment, without much difficulty, could initiate a 
scheme of amalgamation capable of being applied 
to the whole spinning section. Unless this is done 
it is difficult to see how the essential reconstruc. 
tion of the Lancashire cotton trade is to be broughi 
into being within a reasonable length of time. 


Sir Kenneth Stewart holds the view that 
amalgamations in the Lancashire cotton trade can 
only proceed along lines approved by the Bank 
of England and the joint stock banks. These 
proposals require the calling up of at least 
410 millions of uncalled capital and consequently 
involve the ruin of the majority of the share. 
holders in the industry. It is absurd that a con- 
dition precedent to a much-needed national recon- 
struction should be in a state of bankruptcy. If 
we have to wait until all the Lancashire spinners 
are forced to declare themselves bankrupt before 
large-scale amalgamation can be brought into 
being, we shall have to wait until our greatest 
export trade has declined to a mere speck. The 
Government have taken power to spend up to 
450 millions to provide employment in scores 
of unproductive directions. Why should the basic 
producing trades be barred from Government 
help? What a few financiers are prepared to do 
for the selected mills included in Combined 
Egyptian Spinners Limited, the Government 
could, with ease, accomplish over the whole of 
the spinning trade. Here is an opportunity, not 
for mere expenditure, but for wise investment— 
a chance to reconstruct on an economic basis a 
valuable national asset which provides permanent 
employment for hundreds of thousands of skilled 
workpeople. 


The manoeuvres of the Czechoslovak army, 
which are being held this year in Moravia, are 
being attended by Marshal Petain. There has 
always been a close connexion between the 
French and the Czech War Offices; the Czech 
army owes its organization and equipment largely 
to the French military mission, which has been 
employed in Czechoslovakia since the foundation 
of the new Republic, and the presence of some 
prominent French general has been a regular 
and a natural feature of the annual manceuvres. 
This year there are other guests whose presence 
is not so desirable, and the manceuvres are being 
attended by the chief staff officers of the Rumanian 
and Jugoslav armies. This attempt to emphasize 
the military solidarity of the Little Entente has 
given great offence in Hungary, and the wildest 
rumours are rife in the country regarding the 
existence of secret military treaties and of arrange- 
ments for a unified command in the event of war. 
The Little Entente has served a useful purpose 
in maintaining peace and stability in Central 
Europe; Hungary is not the easiest of neighbours 
to deal with and is only too inclined to see offences 
where none exist; nevertheless, in 1929 we may 
be permitted to question the wisdom of this 
common manceuvring as a contribution to the 
peace of Central Europe. 
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One of the most curious Bolshevist manifesta- 
tions of recent years is the Congress of the 
Young Pioneers which has just been held at 
Moscow. Just as the organization of the Komsomol 
(Young Communists) is based on the organization 
of the Y.M.C.A., so the organization of the Young 
Pioneers is modelled on that of the British Boy 
Scouts. The Pioneers have adopted many 
of the signs and external paraphernalia of the 
Scouts, but here all resemblance ends. The 
Pioneer movement is a hundred per cent. 
militant Communist movement which aims at 
training the young proletarian from the early 
years in the handling of rifle and machine-gun. 
In the Moscow Congress which has just 
ended Pioneer delegations from all parts of the 
world, including this country, were present, and 
a special feature was the large representation of 
yellow and black races. For seven days the 
delegates, whose ages ranged from seven to 
seventeen, were treated to an orgy of war games, 
war drills and war speeches, and in the Pioneers’ 
Parliament young orators not yet in their teens 
swore loyalty to the Soviets and death to the 
hated bourgeoisie. There is something sinister in 
this gospel of hate which is being instilled into 
the minds of these young boys and girls, nor 
should its effect on the future generations of 
Russians be underestimated. 


An understanding has been brought about 
between the Southern Railway and the London 
General Omnibus Company which in effect will 
bring the road transport services of the home 
counties under their joint control. This continues 
the policy already initiated by the Southern Rail- 
way in the west country and adopted by all the 
other railway companies in their respective areas. 
The public stands greatly to gain by these 
developments, which have come just in time to 
prevent a _ strangulating competition equally 
injurious to the passenger and the trader, the rail- 
ways and the road services. We are now well 
on the way to evolving what we have never yet 
had, or not since the days of the Romans, a 
national transportation policy. To make it com- 
plete, to merge all the agencies of transport in a 
country-wide scheme of ways and communications, 
the canals and the docks will have to be 
brought in. 


Meanwhile the perils of the roads are acquiring 
anew and formidable significance. Fifteen people 
a day were killed on our streets and highways last 
year as the result of motor accidents. Most of 
this slaughter is preventable because it springs 
from the recklessness or inattention of individuals. 
If drivers never took risks, never cut in, and always 
observed courtesy and commonsense on the roads, 
the number of accidents would probably be more 
than halved. As an inducement to them to culti- 
vate these virtues, magistrates all over the country 
should be sternness itself in punishing all who 
are convicted of driving to the public danger. But 
either the law or its administration needs to be 
strengthened in two other ways, first, to abate the 
death-dealing nuisance of piercing head-lights, and 
secondly, to enforce rear-lights that are visible at 
a distance on cyclists, lorries, vans, and the huge 
pantechnicons that now clutter the roads. 


The first Labour Government admitted taxis 
into Hyde Park, and for that, if for little else, it 
will be gratefully remembered. The second 
Labour Government are meditating even bolder 
things. ‘Mr. Lansbury has started pulling down 
many of the railings in Hyde Park, is consider- 
ing the question of keeping it open all night, and 
even talks of mixed bathing in the Serpentine 
and sun-bathing on the banks. This is decidedly 
the spirit in which the problems of our open spaces 
should be approached. Cricket pitches, Jawn 
tennis courts, putting greens, running tracks, 
and much larger children’s playgrounds, added 
to properly organized mixed bathing in the 
Serpentine, would make Hyde Park a real place 
of public recreation. 


The common belief that the Red Indians of 
North America are a dying race is statistically 
refuted by the latest census returns just published 
by the Indian Bureau in Washington. - Whereas 
in 1870 there were only 300,000 Indians living in 
the territory of the United States, to-day there 
are over 350,000. Even more astonishing 
are the figures concerning the material pros- 
perity of the Indians. Their total wealth is 
assessed at fifteen milliards of dollars, or 
an average of approximately 43,000 dollars 
per head of Indian population. The North 
American Indians are thus the richest people 
in the world. To foreigners who have seen 
the conditions in which Indians live in the large 
cities of America this statement may seem 
incredible. Seventy per cent. of the Indian 
population, however, are concentrated in the 
special Indian reservations in Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, South Dakota, Arizona, etc. With the 
discovery of petroleum in these districts the 
value of the Indian property has increased a 
thousandfold and the tribes have become rich. 


The English fruit crop is now finding its way 
on to the market, and presumably we shall soon 
be reading in the daily Press the usual heart- 
rending stories of producers who send consign- 
ments of fruit to the market and fail to receive 
payment enough to cover the cost of carriage and 
dealer’s commission. We hold no particular brief 
for the dealer, whose risks and troubles are small 
compared with those of the producer; but the 
majority of such complaints come from men who 
have only themselves to blame, as anyone who 
cares to inspect some of the produce that comes 
into Covent Garden can prove for himself. There 
he would see fruit in small consignments arrive 
in every variety and condition of ripeness, with 
no attempt made to adjust supplies to demand or 
to the consumer’s requirements. It is not unknown 
for a single bushel-basket, divided into half by a 
newspaper with a different variety of fruit in each 
half, to be sent to this huge national market. 
Producers marketing in this fashion have no right 
to expect their produce to be sold at all. This 
is not to say that all our fruit is so marketed. 
There has been a marked improvement in the 
methods of many producers, particularly in the 
past year. But these are not the men who receive 
or seek publicity. 
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THE POGROM IN PALESTINE 


HE rising in Palestine reflects great discredit 

on the Palestine Government, and incident- 

ally on ourselves at home. Its victims are 
a powerful international force, and, in addition 
to the ordinary duty of a Government to give pro- 
tection to their law-abiding subjects, we were 
trustees of the League of Nations to look after the 
well-being of the Jews in Palestine. Already 
meetings have been held in the United States at 
which this country has been denounced for its 
failure as though it were no better than the Tsarist 
Russia of the pogroms, or the Turkey of the 
Armenian massacres; and though there is an 
answer, it is an excuse rather than a justification 
of our policy. 

The failure had been foreseen and the Govern- 
ment had been warned that there might be a 
pogrom. But they seem to have allowed them- 
selves to be taken by surprise, and until the actual 
outbreak neither to have asked for reinforcements 
nor attempted to make a wise disposition of such 
troops as they had. To the end the Government 
went on trying to please the Arabs by concessions, 
and evidently they were in as complete ignorance 
of the real state of mind of the Arabs as were 
the Indian authorities of what the Sepoys were 
thinking before the Mutiny. Even if concession 
had been wise it would have been common 
prudence to prepare for eventualities; there was 
sufficient force within easy call to make life and 
property reasonably safe. This crisis was not 
sudden and it has done our reputation for efficiency 
great harm. 

There has been a _ tendency in certain 
quarters to regret that we assumed any sort of 
responsibility in Palestine. That is surely a poor 
spirited moral to draw. Without a British Palestine 
our hands would be much less free in Egypt. 
Recent events have shown that Palestine cannot 
stand alone, and if we left it France or Turkey 
would be there in a few years. What then would be 
the position of the British garrison on the canal ? 

The present troubles are said to have their 
origin in Jewish ‘“‘aggression’’”’ at the Wailing 

‘all. Two acts are complained of. On the Day 
of Atonement last year the Jews brought a portable 
screen to the Wall to separate men and women 
worshippers, as is customary in Jewish religious 
services. We should have imagined that permis- 
sion to worship implied permission to worship in 
the customary manner, but the Arabs chose to 
regard the bringing in of the screen as an act of 
aggression and they bluffed the Government into 
sending policemen to remove the screen during 
the most solemn service of the year. The Arabs 
naturally interpreted this compliance as a sign of 
weakness and proceeded to make changes in 
property at the far end of the Wailing place, 
which converted what was formerly a cul-de-sac 
into a Moslem thoroughfare from the mosque 
above. Again the Government yielded. These 
happenings naturally did not please the Jews, 
and a fortnight ago the Government made the mis- 
take of allowing some Zionists to demonstrate 
against the failure of the Government and of official 
Zionism to protect their worship at the Wall from 
indignity. On the following day the Government 
permitted an Arab demonstration in the place, 


and when the inevitable happened they made the 
foolish excuse that they could not refuse to Arabs 
the right that they had conceded to the Jews—as 
though the entry of Arab demonstrators into an 
area very little larger than a club smoking-room, 
and that when worship was going on, could 
possibly lead to anything else than outrage and 
sacrilege, or, indeed, could possibly have had any 
other object. These were the beginnings of the 
pogrom which took place later, and though the 
Jews are by no means a meek people there is no 
doubt that they were the defenders and the Arabs 
the attackers, and that the assailants were guilty of 
abominable excesses. Whether the apparent 
causes of the outbreak were the real ones or 
whether the religious motive was merely an 
excuse is a question on which further enquiry 
should be made. 

It is difficult to believe that a mere dispute about 
the forms of ritual at the Wailing Wall was suffi- 
cient to account for an outbreak so widespread and 
apparently well-organized. It is conceivable that 
the passions of the mob had been played on by 
some organization which had more sinister motives. 
The Jews were the first victims, but when the 
rioters realized the physical weakness of the 
Government their attacks became indiscriminate. 
Indeed, at the end the rioting was directed as much 
against the Government as against the Jewish race, 
and the grievance seems to have been political 
rather than religious, the object being not so 
much to vindicate religious rights as to defeat the 
Zionists part of the Government’s mandate in 
Palestine. 

This is not the place to discuss the wisdom 
of Zionism; nor is the duty of a British Govern- 
ment to repress and punish murder and rapine 
in a country for which they are responsible in the 
least affected cne way or the other by our views 
on that subject. Even if there had been no man- 
date, it would still have been our duty to protect 
freedom of religious worship and the lives and 
property of law-abiding subjects whatever their 
race. We seem to have failed to do both. There 
has been much talk of maintaining what is called 
the status quo in the Holy Places, and the principle 
of not restricting any existing religious rights 
is perfectly sound. But the only people whose 
rights have been disturbed seem to have been the 
Jews. Nor are we bound by the rulings of Turkish 
governors in the past, for without detracting from 
the existing freedom of one sect it may well be 
within our competence to increase the freedom 
of another sect. The British interpretation of 
religious liberty may quite possibly be rather more 
advanced than that of the Turks. Our rdle in 
Palestine, in religious as in other matters, ought, 
surely, to be rather higher than that of being 
humble imitators of the Turks and interpreters 
of their past rulings. Nor can the Palestine 
Government be congratulated on what they have 
done for the other liberty of safety for person 
and property. 

Palestine is no bigger than Wales, and 
it has at present no frontiers that are danger- 
ously exposed to foreign attack. No permanent 
army of occupation is necessary with Egypt, Malta 
and the Mediterranean Fleet within easy call. 
But a good police force is necessary and it is now 
evident that the force is either dangerously under- 
manned or that the Arab elements in it are not 
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to be depended upon in an emergency. The | 
censorship, which is a sure sign of weakness when 
trouble comes, has prevented us from knowing 
exactly what happened, but it looks as if the Arab 
lice had deserted to the mob. Any Government 
must have at its disposal physical force on which 
it can depend. If a garrison of regular troops 
is not to be spared, and indeed is unfitted to the 
work of police, if Arab policemen are not to be 
trusted, and if the leaders of the Arabs either dare 
not or will not control the excesses of their 
followers, we shall have to rely on the forces that 
we can trust, namely, Jewish volunteers. It would 
have been preferable to have a mixed force, because 
it must be the object of British policy in Palestine 
to break down racial differences in a common 
Palestine nationality ; but the Arabs have defeated 
that ideal. So long as we are in Palestine, pledged 
under an international mandate to create a 
national home for Jews, we must use the forces on 
which we can rely for help. And the Palestine 
Government must show more courage and indepen- 
dence in the future, cease to rely on expedients and 
rely more on a great cause and a great nation 
behind it which, despite the opposition of a noisy 
few, will back any policy of liberal reconstruction. 


THE SITUATION IN AUSTRIA 
[From A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT ] 


Vienna, August 27 

USTRIANS complain that the recent riots 

between the Heimwehr and the Socialist 

Republican Defence Corps have been grossly 
exaggerated in the foreign Press: they have only 
themselves to blame. Civil war may be unlikely, but, 
when a nation has for months been divided into two 
illegal armed camps, which the government of the 
day are unwilling or unable to disband, the danger 
even in a country like Austria cannot be said to be 
non-existent. Indeed, but for the serious warnings 
which appeared in the foreign newspapers and which 
had the effect of strengthening the hands of the 
moderates, excess might easily have triumphed over 
reason. Even to-day, when Heimwehr and Republi- 
can Defence Corps are showing a welcome restraint, 
civil war will always be a possible danger until these 
illegal organizations are disarmed. 

The Heimwehr, which is composed of Tyrolese and 
Styrian peasants, has been in existence as a kind 
of home defence corps for several centuries. Its con- 
version into an aggressive, well-trained and well- 
equipped Fascist army dates from the Viennese riots 
of July, 1927, when Austrian Communists took tem- 
porary possession of the Austrian capital for a few 
hours and succeeded in burning down the Law! Courts. 
The Socialist Republican Defence Corps is a post-war 
creation. Very soon after the collapse of the Habs- 
burg monarchy the Social-Democrats of Vienna began 
arming the workmen and forming them into semi- 
military organizations. Out of these beginnings grew 
the Republican Defence Corps, and to-day it is one 
of the defences of the Heimwehr leaders that the 
Socialists began this illegal arming business first. 

The Heimwehr, which is said to number nearly 
400,000 men, draws its strength entirely from the 
peasants. The Socialist Defence Corps, which is 
rather inferior both in numbers and in equipment, is 
composed to a large extent of Viennese workmen. 
Vienna is the Socialist stronghold. The Heimwehr 
rules supreme in the country. Where town and 
country clash, as in the industrial towns in agricul- 
tural districts like Styria, there is trouble. The 


existence of both these armed forces is a contraven- 
tion of the Treaty of St. Germain. The official forces 
available for their disarmament are the 15,000 police 
and gendarmerie and the 18,000 troops of the Federal 
Army. No government has yet dared to carry out a 
policy of disarmament. 

During the last two years there has been a consider- 
able change in the relative strength of the Heimwehr 
and the Defence Corps. Formerly the Socialist 
organization was the more powerful, but since July, 
1927, its strength has declined, while that of the 
Heimwehr has greatly increased. During the same 
period both the police and the Federal Army have been 
purged of all Socialist influences, and, as many mem- 
bers of the present government are also supporters 
of the Heimwehr, the temptation to the Heimwehr 
leaders to make a trial of their strength and to ‘‘ clean 
up ” Vienna is great. 

Doubtless, if the control of the Heimwehr were 
entirely in the hands of its professed leaders, we 
should have had direct action long ago. Austrian 
supporters of the Heimwehr are indignant that in 
the foreign Press the Heimwehr forces have been 
given a Fascist label. Once more they have only 
themselves to blame. Leaders like Dr. Steidle and 
Dr. Pfrimer are Fascists. Their ideology is Fascist. 
They compare their own forces with the Black Shirts 
and the present Austrian Government with the last 
democratic Government in Italy. It is obvious, too, 
where the much-threatened ‘‘ march on Vienna ’’ has 
its spiritual origin. Indeed, the Fascist character of 
the Heimwehr is probably more accentuated than the 
Austrians themselves, with their traditional hate of 
Italy, probably realize, while the violent support given 
to the movement hy the Hugenberg Press and other 
Fascist elements in Germany is hardly calculated to 
inspire the outside world with any confidence in its 
democratic nature. Fortunately, however, Dr. Steidle 
and Dr. Pfrimer are not the real dictators 
of the Heimwehr. The movement has no Mussolini, 
and the politicians of the Christian Socialist Party, 
which is at present in power, have probably more 
influence on it than its professed leaders. In 
particular, Dr. Seipel, the late Chancellor, is held in 
the highest esteem both by the leaders themselves 
and by the rank and file, and his whispers and his 
hints are far more powerful in the Heimwehr council 
chamber than all the threats and boasts of Herr 
Steidle and his friends. Dr. Seipel’s attitude in the 
recent crisis has been equivocal. He is known to 
sympathize with the Heimwehr, which he probably 
regards as a necessary counterpoise to the Socialist 
aggression in Vienna. It is even suggested that he 
resigned because as a priest it would have 
inconvenienced him if a Putsch had taken place 
during his Chancellorship. Dr. Seipel is a shrewd 
and far-seeing diplomat, who has won the confidence 
of London and New York and who knows better than 
any of his compatriots the necessity for maintaining 
Austrian credit abroad. In spite of the violence with 
which the Socialists have been attacking him, his 
influence will always be on the side of peace and 
moderation. 

For the moment therefore the danger of civil war 
has been averted, and the march on Vienna which was 
promised for the autumn is not likely to take place. 
Nevertheless, so long as these illegal forces remain 
armed and continue to tin-soldier alongside each other, 
the crisis, even if a latent one, remains. The peculiar 
danger of the present situation is that in both 
organizations the extremists may eventually obtain 
the upper hand. The Fascists will dominate the 
Heimwehr and the Communists the Republican 
Defence Corps. This is the inevitable tendency in 
these circumstances and it has been emphasized by 
much that has happened since the unfortunate 
episodes in Styria two weeks ago. It is not a 
tendency which either Austria or her creditors can 
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afford to contemplate with complacency. At the 
present moment Austria cannot afford the luxury of 
a Putsch which, even if temporarily successful, would 
be almost certain to end in an economic fiasco. The 
only remedy, therefore, for an impossible situation is 
the disarmament of all illegal forces, and all the 
influence which the Powers may properly exert should 
be used in that direction. 


THE NEW ERA IN MARKETING 


By LAURENCE EASTERBROOK 


agricultural marketing that is just beginning to 

take form under the National Mark movement I 
showed that the chief effect is the ‘‘ rationalization’’ of 
that side of the agricultural industry which eventually 
wilt almost certainly lead to federations of the dis- 
trict units that market each commodity into com- 
modity groups, and control and protect their 
respective producers. But this is not likely to be the 
end of our difficulties. From such a situation awkward 
problems must arise, and no one pretends to have 
arrived at the solution of them. 

One of the chief of these problems will be how to 
safeguard the producer from possible exploitation by 
these powerful, not necessarily co-operative, marketing 
federations. Many think that we shalt have to 
come round to co-operation in the end if the producer 
is to be protected. But the fact is that we do not take 
kindly to co-operation, however guod we are told it is 
for us. The National Mark scheme owes much of its 
success to the fact that it made ‘‘ co-operation ’’ (in 
the special sense of the word) optional. It may be, of 
course, that the peculiar kink in our national character, 
by which we do the right thing provided we get into 
a thorough muddle first, will again come to our rescue 
and supply the inspiration that reason or theoretical 
idealism seldom gives us: or our gift for compromise 
may enable us to make seemingly irreconcilable 
interests work satisfactorily together in a rough sort 
of way. But one thing seems certain. The failure of 
agricultural co-operation in England in the past shows 
clearly that while we may hope that we _ shall 
eventually blunder into it as a solution of our difficul- 
ties, we should risk wrecking the promising new 
marketing movement if co-operation were again dog- 
matically preached as the objective. We have to deal 
with realities, and nothing is more easily overlooked 
and less easily overcome than the reality of national 
prejudices and characteristics. For the time being, at 
any rate, the other school—the school that does not 
consider co-operation in its narrower sense to be a 
necessity—must be regarded as holding the field and 
relied upon to provide a means for safeguarding the 
producer from unfair treatment by the marketing 
federations that will arise. How can it be done? 

The obvious body to do it is the National Farmers’ 
Union. But their record has not been encouraging. 
It is true that they are now co-operating in several 
branches of the National Mark movement, but, far 
from providing any initial stimulus to these schemes, 
they have too often acted the part of a brake upon 
them. They have not inspired; at best they have 
acquiesced. They have been nervous of the marketing 
movement from the start, partly because of a natural 
tendency to go the pace of their slower members, partly 
from fear of losing control. As things are shaping, 
they look like losing control in any case. The com- 
modity federations will grow up with their own execu- 
tive organizations, which will become more powerful 
and better able to protect themselves as time goes on. 
The necessary functions which the N.F.U. fulfils at 
present are bound to become narrower as the federations 
become less dependent. 


I: previous articles outlining the ‘revolution in 
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legal service that the N.F.U. now gives its members 
will tend to become more the province of the federa- 
tions. The time has come when one must ask if the 
N.F.U. would not do better for itself and its members 
by taking a bolder line and putting itself at the heaq 
of a movement it can no longer expect to control, 

Its territorial method of representation has become 
out of date. But if it were to reorganize on commodity 
lines (it already has a skeleton organization of com. 
modity committees), abandon its unappreciated 
attempts to dabble in politics and stand forth as the 
producers’ representative in the commodity federations 
it would seek to create, it could, at a single stroke 
capture a movement that is threatening to leave it high 
and dry, and at the same time provide a possible answer 
to this difficult question. The fact that it could also 
provide a non-trading parent body that would embrace 
all the commodity federations—a sort of agricultural 
counterpart of the Federation of British Industries— 
would make it all the more desirable that the N.F.U., 
and no one else, should take this step. 

With good leadership and efficient representation it 
is by no means impossible that producers and distribu- 
tors could work satisfactorily together. The two are 
not natural enemies, as is often thought. Most of 
their differences are founded upon obsolete commercial 
fallacies. The essential interests of both are to supply 
the consumer with clean, good, trustworthy food as 
cheaply as possible. In the milk trade, for instance, 
which is the nearest example that we have to a com- 
modity federation, it is simply bad business for the 
producers consistently to oppose every measure calcu- 
lated to make their produce cleaner, healthier and more 
attractive, and, quite illogically, to throw on to the dis- 
tributors the whole responsibility of dealing with 
** surplus ’’ milk. It is equally bad business, in the 
long run, for the distributors to charge the consumers 
such high prices for milk that we are among the lowest 
milk consumers in Europe, or to pay the producers 
such poor prices that high-class milk production is not 
encouraged as it should be. When, in addition, one 
finds “‘ liquid ’’’ milk sent from Scotland to London, 
while ‘‘ liquid ’’ milk produced within twenty-five miles 
of London is railed down to Dorset at ‘‘surplus’’ prices 
and made into cheese, and when four different firms are 
found distributing milk in a single street of fourteen 
houses, one realizes how much producers and distribu- 
tors might profit if they worked better together, even 
if not on ‘‘ co-operative ’’ lines. The same is true 
of other commodities. 

It should not be impossible to create workable pro- 
ducer-distributor organizations on limited liability 
lines in which the preference and the ordinary shares 
carried, fixed rates that were a fixed charge on profits, 
while profits over and above interest requirements 
would be equally divided between the suppliers and 
the shareholders, the suppliers receiving their 
bonus on the basis of the quantities of the par- 
ticular commodity supplied. The more closely one 
examines this problem of balancing the power between 
the producer and the organization that distributes his 
products, the more one realizes that it is not so much 
a problem of method as of leadership and enlightened 
outlook. 


BAD LANGUAGE . 
By T. EarteE WELBY 


IABLE! c’est une belle langue que |’anglais 

—il en faut peu pour aller loin. Avec 

‘ Goddam ’ en Angleterre on ne manque de 
rien.’ So says someone in the ‘ Mariage de Figaro.’ 
Beaumarchais may have gone a trifle too far in add- 
ing, ‘‘ il est bien aisé de voir que ‘ Goddam ’ est le 
fond de la langue ’’; but it is certain that any effort 
for the preservation of our language must take 
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account of what is not to be broadcast to mixed 
audiences as well as of what is. ‘‘ Language” is a 
very lively part of language, and must so be 
treated. 

It is now some forty years since Julian Sharman 
wrote ‘A Cursory History of Swearing.’ What’s 
become of swearing since he gave us all that lip? 
In Billingsgate what avatar? . I would not take too 
gloomy a view. One naughty deed shines like a 
jewel in a good world: there has been published in 
our day an essay in conjecture of the future of swear- 
ing. Its title, ‘ Lars Porsena,’ seemed to me the 
wittiest part of it; but in fairness I must confess 
that, the book not being given me for review, it was 
the only part that I read. Apart from that, however, 
I see only too much to justify a Tory’s pessimism. 
Consider, first of all, the state of affairs in the Navy. 
Milton could describe a ship of his day as “ rigged 
with curses dark,’’ and no doubt in that epoch and 
very much later the application of a strong adjective 
to any particular sail could have been defended as 
helpfully indicating to the sailors which of many 
stretches of very similar canvas had to be furled or 
otherwise maltreated. But within the last year or 
two we have observed the whole Navy profoundly 
agitated because a senior officer called Bandmaster 
Barnacle a b... arnacle; and I understand that 
there are strict Admiralty orders against attributing 
either or neither sex to a saxophone. As for 
the Army, there is some reason to fear that the 
Duke of Wellington, with his ‘‘ twopenny damn,”’’ 
probably only a statement of the exchange value of a 
small Indian coin, the dam, was the last leader to 
invent a good round curse. 

In civilian life, I can point to just one great man, 
to whom I now give overdue publicity, a friend of 
mine in India who urged the amiable but sometimes 
inert servants that country produces into activity with 
terms out of Euclid. (‘‘ Polygon ’’ and ‘‘ rhomboid ” 
seemed to be the words most productive of rapid move- 
ment.) But the purist in swearing must feel certain 
scruples about this kind of euphemism. On careful 
consideration, it is not really much better than the 
habit of those French courtiers who, condemned by 
their sovereign for the invocation of the Deity, and, 
remembering the palace dog called ‘‘ Bleu,’’ took 
refuge in Morbleu, Tétebleu, and the like. There is 
a great deal to be said for total abstention from oaths, 
for it may imply ineffable emotions or opinions; but 
if a man will swear, then he had, in general, better 
swear and have done with it, not take refuge in 
compromises. My friend I have cited as an exception, 
and he was justified by the fact that his uncompre- 
hended geometrical vocabulary really shocked those 
against whom it was directed. But Sacrébleu, 
Zounds, Darn, and the rest have no logical defence. 
They do not shock auditors. But the whole object 
of an oath is to express and communicate a 
shock. 

Now in the contemporary world there is a lament- 
able excess of nasty-mindedness, as among psycho- 
analytical writers on the one hand and the puritanical 
on the other. It has been accompanied, as such 
degenerate developments always are, by a craze for 
substitutes in material delights. With the tea that 
is not tea, coffee that is so very wholesome as to 
produce none of the effects of Mocha, Costa Rica 
or modest Mysore, with the vegetarianism that lacks 
the courage of its opinions and offers us meatless 
cutlets, there comes in, more than when it was a 
courtier’s ironical compliance with a royal request, the 
oath that is no oath. There is a story of a negro 
waiter who said of some United States beer that it 
looked like beer, smelled like beer, but when it got 
down into one had “‘ no authority.’”’ So it is with 
the unfermented grape-juice, and with the typical new- 
style oath, an insult anyone may swallow because it 
is predigested. 


To be sure, the populace, by which I mean the 
classes that have money without obligation, cling to 
some of the older oaths. But what can be more 
deplorable than the monotonous use of words which 
have no significance to the users? ‘‘To be an accom- 
plished gentleman,’’ remarks a character in one of 
Ben Jonson’s comedies, ‘* have two or three peculiar 
oaths to swear by that no man else swears ’’; and I 
may remind the reader that Hotspur reproaches Lady 
Percy for swearing with that false refinement which 
is democracy aping its betters after denying that it 
has any—‘‘ swear me, Kate, like a lady as thou art !’’ 
Well, one must not require the grand manner 
in swearing from persons who have _ not 
the grand manner anything else; but 
surely one may insist that the swearing of 
the people should have a taste of the soil or that 
flavour of the town which those illustrious artists of 
the music-hall, Marie Lloyd and Arthur Roberts, 
gave to their improprieties? Swearing without 
ardour, invention, or truth to type is a miserable 
thing. And, it can hardly be disputed, popular swear- 
ing to-day is the outcome of nothing better than a 
lack of vocabulary. It is not the virtuoso that we 
hear, if we visit Billingsgate, but the man who saves 
research into epithets by using one of four or five, 
used by everyone else. The most popular of those 
four or five epithets may have roseate suggestions, 
yet the general effect of popular swearing is grey. 

But, to misapply Hermes Trismegestus, ‘‘the things 
above are as the things below.’? Where, for one 
query of many that might be put, is the Empire- 
builder who can match Sir Thomas Maitland, High 
Commissioner of the Ionian Islands? It was he who, 
having received the local Senate in a short shirt, a 
night-cap, slippers, and nothing else, dismissed that 
august body with the briefest dissolution speech on 
record: ‘‘ Damn them, tell them all to go to hell !’’ 
Where is the equivalent even of that more modern 
Anglo-Indian administrator who, having as a grass- 
widower officially entertained important colleagues 
and their respective wives at the first part of a 
dinner, and then crept to bed, screamed down the 
stairs the enquiry whether the brazen Jezebels had 
homes and husbands for once willing to accompany 
them thither? Where are the strong, unsilent men 
of old time? Where are the oaths of yester-year? 


IN DEFENCE 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


T is not often that we essayists are attacked. 
[ ms does not mean that our portion is praise. 

It is the custom to ignore us, and it is a 
mystery to me why we go on or why editors and 
publishers trouble to throw a few guineas our way. 
The large public demands that an essayist shall 
have been dead a long time or, alternatively, be 
an American journalist writing easy slop about 
the Open Road, before it condescends to buy and 
read him. The smaller and more intelligent 
public calls us charming fellows and _ then 
promptly thinks about something or somebody 
else. ‘‘ Ah, yes,’’ they say, “‘ I saw a nice little 
thing of yours in the SaturpDay the other week. 
It was—er—about what-the-calling-it, you know, 
that thing.’”” And when the volume arrives they 
bring out the small type and yawn through the 
same old tepid praise—‘‘ Variety of subjects— 
sense of humour—pleasant fancy—readable.”’ For 
two weeks, sometimes three in a stirring season, 
the publisher puts your book in his advertise- 
ments—‘‘ Another charming volume,’’ he says, 
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wistfully. A schoolmaster in Newcastle and a 
retired civil servant in Dorset write to point out 
one or two mistakes in grammar. Six months 
later, an assistant professor in Saskatoon writes 
to ask if he may include the worst essay in the 
book in an anthology he is preparing. The rest 
is silence. 

Being a vain man, I would rather be attacked 
than ignored, rather be thrown out than left 
unnoticed. Therefore I was glad to discover Mr. 
Stonier, who apparently contributes a literary 
causerie to the Clarion, the last number of which 
was sent to me the other day. This is not the 
Clarion I remember—it seems centuries ago—the 
penny weekly that was written by innumerable 
Blatchfords and had a passion for cycling clubs. 
(Many a time have I seen the Clarion enthusiasts 
streaming out, on fine Sunday mornings, in the 
West Riding of my childhood.) It is now a 
sixpenny monthly, quite handsome, and more 
dignified, though still rather dashing in the old 
cycling-club style. I read it all through and 
enjoyed it. But we must return to Mr. Stonier, 
who, in the course of a review of an ‘‘ omnibus ”’ 
book of essays, made the following observations : 

The conventional idea of an essay is this whimsical, childish- 

charming play with fancies. Almost all living essayists adopt 
this pose (sometimes successfully); with slight variations they 
present the same picture of an absent-minded, untidy, 
rambling, talkative but lovable amateur rather resembling 
Mr. Horace Skimpole. They write on the same topics with- 
out apparent effort every week in the literary reviews and book 
columns of newspapers. If only they had one word which they 
really felt bound to say, if only they did not spend all their 
time in practising a way of saying it! Mr. Belloc once wrote 
a book of essays which he called ‘ On Nothing,’ and though I 
have not read it, | am prepared to believe that the title 
described the book. There has been too much table-talk in 


recent essays, not enough of the pulpit or the soap-box. In 
short, what these writers lack is sincerity .. . 


Well, there is one essayist who has at last one 
word he feels bound to say, and that is ‘‘ Boo!” 
And if this only calls up yet another “ childish- 
charming fancy,’’ namely, that Mr. Stonier is 
perhaps a goose, I cannot help it. 

Let us first examine this pose that our critic 
says nearly all living essayists adopt. With one 
or two of the adjectives we cannot quarrel. It is 
true that we all pretend to be talkative. There 
may be essayists who pretend to be very taciturn, 
but of course we do not know anything about 
them, because their pose forbids them to write at 
all. As for being ‘‘ lovable,’’ the pretence, such 
as it is, is all the other way. Thus, Messrs. Belloc, 
Chesterton, Beerbohm, Lynd seem to me lovable 
men who are all pretending in their essays to be 
less lovable than they actually are. For the rest, 
I have not noticed Mr. Belloc’s attempt to per- 
suade us he is absent-minded, or Mr. Beerbohm’s 
that he is untidy. But that, of course, is only the 
beginning. We must now face the charge 
expressed in the third sentence, in which, by the 
way, Mr. Stonier makes the mistake of assuming 
that essays appear in the book columns of news- 
papers. The charge is that we write on the same 
topics every week. Now that, it seems to me, 
is precisely what essayists do not do. Indeed, 
they are the only contributors to the Press or con- 
temporary literature who do not write for ever on 
the same topics. ‘Members of Parliament, leader- 
writers, women novelists, foreign correspondents, 
dramatic critics, stern young Socialists, retired 
Indian Army officers, clergymen, publicists, 
general busybodies, all these people can be dis- 
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covered every day writing on the same old topics, 
But not the essayists. Heaven only knows what 
Mr. Chesterton or Mr. Lynd will be writing on 
next. The editor of this paper does not know what 
will be my next subject. I do not know myself. If 
Mr. Stonier knows, I wish he would drop me a 
line before next Tuesday. 

He is prepared to believe that Mr. Belloc’s 
title, ‘On Nothing,’ describes the book. If so, 
he is prepared to believe anything. He tells us, 
with a frankness that does him credit (he must be 
new to the game), that he has not read this par- 
ticular volume of essays. I find it difficult to 
believe that he has read any volume of essays by 
Mr. Belloc. If you wanted to suggest that men 
who write essays are vague-minded triflers, with 
no opinions, no beliefs, of their own, mere butter. 
flies, could you find, in all the assembled literatures 
of Europe, a worse example, a more damning 
instance, than Mr. Belloc? Here is an essayist 
whose dense mass of opinion, whose arrogant con- 
viction, almost crush the reader, and who affects 
at all times to be severely objective and concrete, 
and he of all men is singled out as an example 
of having nothing to say. I should have thought 
it obvious that a writer of some experience who 
dared to call a book ‘On Nothing,’ knew very 
well—and assumed his readers knew very well— 
that he had something quite definite to say on 
nearly every subject under the sun. I have read 
books that really were on nothing, but they 
always bore such titles as ‘ The Decentralization 
of the Unconscious’ or ‘ The Awareness of 
Graduality.” And no essayist ever wrote one. 

To say there is too much table-talk in recent 
essays is to complain that there is too much meat 
in recent sausages. The essay, as we understand 
the essay nowadays, is table-talk in print. If Mr. 
Stonier does not like table-talk, then he does not 
like essays ; and there is an end of it. Apparently, 
he favours the introduction of the pulpit and the 
soap-box. Here, he may congratulate himself, 
for he is with the majority. Most people prefer 
the pulpit and the soap-box in print to the dinner- 
table, and that is why essays are so comparatively 
unpopular and why some other kinds of writing 
pay so well. The popular Press has now said 
good-bye to the essay and the essayists, but it 
welcomes the preacher and the tub-thumper every 
morning. If an editor wants to have more than 
a million readers, he takes care to set up a pulpit 
and a soap-box on his leader-page. He also takes 
care to keep the table-talker out of the office. Is 
this because the table-talker, the essayist, is so 
insincere? Is the essayist insincere? 

It is Mr. Stonier’s word, this sincerity, and 
not mine. Perhaps because I have so little of the 
quality myself, perhaps for other and sounder 
reasons, I mistrust this word. It should be handled 
as carefully as dynamite. If the essayists, talk- 
ing freely about themselves, their habits, their 
tastes, their hopes and fears, their weaknesses and 
little vanities, lack sincerity, what writers have 
it? Is it the possession of the philosophers, the 
critics, the historians, the biographers, the 
romancers? Why, they are even beginning to 
suspect the very prophets. Who has it, this sin- 
cerity? He that died o’ Wednesday. 

It is true that we essayists, even on Mr. 
Stonier’s showing, have achieved something, for 
though, as he complains, we spend all our time 
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practising a way of saying our nothings (sedulous 
apes to a man), yet, as he says, we write every 
week ‘‘ without apparent effort.’’ This means that 
we are very clever fellows, unless there happens 
to be a flaw in Mr. Stonier’s logic, and it is not 
the business of one of your whimsical, fanciful, 
childish-charming laddies to suggest such a thing. 
But Mr. Stonier, I take it, is a man who likes 
philosophy, opinions, beliefs, a point of view, in 
a writer, and he misses these things in the 
essayists. But because he misses them he must 
not jump to the conclusion that they are not there. 
He has been in too much of a hurry, perhaps; a 
trifle deafened, it may be, by those pulpit and 


soap-box orations that he prefers. Table-talk has } 


its own manner, and sometimes its nonsense is 
the sanest sense, just as the gravest or most pas- 
sionate sense of the pulpit and the soap-box some- 
times contrives, after being carried home to the 
table, to turn into the silliest nonsense. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


— The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, though he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

{ Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


THE CRISIS IN THE COTTON TRADE 


SIR,—I read with great interest Mr. S. S. 
Hammersley’s article in your paper of August 17. 
There is so much on the subject about which Mr. 
Hammersley and I are in agreement that it is a 
pity that in certain details he is misinformed of the 
intentions and working of this Corporation. It is 
quite an error on his part to accuse the banks of 
merely paying lip-service to the idea of large-scale 
amalgamations. This is not at all the case. I am 
not an advocate for the banks, but I feel this 
accusation against them is very unfair in almost all 
cases. Their support of both the Combined 
Egyptian Spinners Ltd. and the Lancashire Cotton 
Corporation Ltd. is a proof of this. In both cases, 
and especially the latter, the banks who have 
supported the amalgamations have had to make 
serious sacrifices and have proved themselves a great 
deal more generous than any other creditors of the 
mills. It must be remembered that banks are having 
put before them endless schemes of amalgamation 
which are quite unsound in principle, and of which 
the essence is that the banks should get nothing 
for the money they have advanced. The 
fact is, both the Combined Egyptian Spinners 
and the Lancashire Cotton Corporation appealed 
to the banks as fundamentally sound schemes, 
and they therefore decided to back them up. 
I am quite sure that if Mr. Hammersley produced a 
scheme which appealed to the banks as a sound 
scheme, he would find them very sympathetic. 

The real fact is that the uncalled capital which 
exists in almost all mill companies is the fundamental 
difficulty. I find Mr. Hammersley is in agreement 
with myself on almost all points as to the necessity 
of amalgamations and as to the work they have to 
do. He objects to the necessity for having to call 
up the uncalled capital. 

The position is this. The borrowing powers of 
mill companies depend upon two factors: (1) The 
value of their fixed and floating assets; (2) the 
value of their uncalled capital. Mill companies have 
used both these sources to the full. They have 
borrowed from banks, loanholders and private persons, 


amounts far beyond the value of these two items. 
They do not like having to pay up the uncalled 
capital to meet these debts. Neither Mr. Hammersley 
nor myself wants to inflict the hardship of doing 
so on the unfortunate shareholder. On the other 
hand the shareholders’ responsible trustees, the 
directors, have done so, and no practicable scheme 
can be arranged for mills who are in this position 
unless this is taken into account. 

Lots of schemes have been concocted which 
arrange that these calls on the shareholders are not 
paid up, but it is not much wonder if the creditors 
reject them. Of course, if the mills have enough 
assets to enable them to meet their obligations with- 
out their uncalled capital, then they are in clover 
and can cancel it. Mills joining the Lancashire 
Cotton Corporation can cancel their uncalled capital 
in such circumstances. 

The Lancashire Cotton Corporation found it 
impracticable to cancel the uncalled capital of mills 
joining the Corporation, as will everybody else when 
it comes to the point, if the liabilities exceed the 
assets. Therefore they took another course. They 
got the creditors to allow them to retain half the 
uncalled capital to act as part of the working capital 
of the new Corporation and they arranged to have 
the call spread over five years. That is, they tried to 
ease the position for the unfortunate shareholders as 
much as possible. 

I have stressed this point about uncalled capital 
because the real point of Mr. Hammersley’s com- 
plaint against the Lancashire Cotton Corporation 
lies in this and nothing else. It is no use blaming 
the Lancashire Cotton Corporation for acts committed 
by cotton-mill directors whom they are superseding. 

I do not think your readers need an answer to 
such questions as whether it is right or wrong for 
the late Government to have favoured this Corporation 
or whether we are using the best technical brains in 
the trade, or such criticisms. It may be taken for 
granted the scheme was pretty thoroughly vetted 
before the Bank of England decided it was worth 
supporting. 

After all, Mr. Hammersley has not yet reduced his 
scheme to anything practicable which can be accepted 
by those concerned in the trade. He has tried very 
hard, and I hope he will continue to try. As I have 
told him, there is plenty of room still for sound 
amalgamations, and if he can persuade the sound and 
prosperous companies in the spinning trade to com- 
bine, so much the better. I shall not criticize his 
scheme, I shall welcome it. At the same time, if he 
combines sound and healthy companies, I do not quite 
see why he should want Government assistance. 

In a paper I prepared some months ago, I pointed 
out the position of some 200 mills whose balance 
sheet had come before us. These mills comprised 
rather over half the mills in the American section 
of the cotton trade. To summarize their position : 


Their share capital paid up amounted to... £28,250,000 


Creditors (secured and unsecured) 29,000,000 
£57,250,000 
Uncalled capital approximately £10,000,000 


These mills comprised about 20,000,000 spindles. 
How much would they realize if they were liquidated? 
The current price of mills for cash is about 4s. per 
spindle, but if they realized 20s. per spindle, and their 
uncalled capital realized the whole £10,000,000, 
they would just about pay off their indebtedness. 
Actually this £10,000,000 of uncalled capital would 
realize about £6,000,000 at the outside. The losses 
at present incurred by these mills total about 
#2,000,000 a year. 

This is the position the Lancashire Cotton 
Corporation is out to save, so far as the spinning of 
cotton is concerned, and at the same time its plans 
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in other directions are as far-reaching as ever Mr. 
Hammersley could desire. 
I am, etc., 
K. D. STEWART 
Chairman 
The Lancashire Cotton Corporation Ltd., 
Blackfriars House, Manchester 


[Mr. S. S. Hammersley writes: ‘‘ I agree that the 
Lancashire Cotton Corporation performs a_ useful 
function. Any cotton company powerless to resist the 
demands of its creditors, i.e., any bankrupt concer, 
can find through the Lancashire Cotton Corporation 
a means of amalgamation. There exist, however, 
hundreds of solvent companies willing to amalgamate 
but unwilling to ask their shareholders, in these diffi- 
cult times, to pay up the whole of their uncalled 
liability. For some of these companies, Combined 
Egyptian Spinners Ltd. provides a way out. The 
scheme of Combined Egyptian Spinners takes into 
consideration profit-earning capacity and cancels all 
the uncalled capital. The Lancashire Cotton Corpora- 
tion scheme does neither. 

‘** Sir Kenneth Stewart’s reference to what he calls 
‘my scheme ’ may be misleading. I have no personal 
scheme, I have indicated that in my view a solution 
of the problem of unifying the spinning section will 
be difficult and lengthy if the calling up of all uncalled 
liability is insisted upon. At the beginning of this 
year, with the assistance of a sub-committee of the 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners, I put forward 
suggestions for a compromise on this crucial financial 
difficulty, and the General Committee of the Federation 
approved of the principle of compromise suggested. 
I do not complain that neither the Bank of England 
nor the joint stock banks feel that they can approve of 
a principle which permits of the cancellation of uncalled 
capital when creditors do not receive 20s. in the pound. 
Theoretically and legally the banks are right. But 
if they insist on their legal rights, the reconstruction 
of the industry will be long delayed. 

‘In my opinion, if the only roads to amalgamation 
are to be those prescribed by the banks, the journey 
will be long and tedious; in the meantime the Lan- 
cashire cotton trade is likely to continue to decline.”’ 
—Ep. S.R.] ' 


CANCER 


SIR,—The article on Cancer in your issue of August 

24 is so well informed and useful, that it is with regret 
’ that I find myself obliged to criticize its concluding 
paragraph. ‘‘ Quaero ’’ seeks to counteract the lack of 
knowledge and professional skill of the average general 
practitioner by the establishment of clinics for the 
diagnosis of early cancer in populous centres through- 
out the country, and pleads for ‘‘ the throwing over- 
board of many slabs of professional etiquette and vested 
interest ’’ in order that this end may be achieved. 
The further education of the general practitioner is a 
problem which gives great concern to the heads of 
my profession, and it is one which at best can be solved 
but slowly. Until it is solved, it is difficult to see how 
the establishment of diagnostic clinics would assist the 
public, as it will still be the general practitioner who 
in most cases will have the task of referring cases to 
such a clinic, and I submit that as far as the intelligent 
patient who desires expert advice is concerned, there is 
at the present time no lack of facilities. 

The diagnosis of cancer at any stage can only be 
made with exactitude by the examination of a micro- 
scopic section of a portion of the growth, and through- 
out the world it is becoming recognized that the 
removal of a portion of a tumour for diagnostic 
purposes is in many cases a dangerous and undesirable 
procedure. But without obtaining exact scientific 
precision, it is possible to diagnose cancer, or its 
absence, correctly, with an error of not more than one 
per cent., by simple means, and I feel that ‘‘ Quaero ”’ 
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does a disservice to the public in aot announcing the 
fact that such diagnosis can now be made by virtually 
every consulting physician or consulting surgeon jn 
every civilized country. 

May I make my meaning clearer by entering into 
detail? The diagnosis of surface cancers, includj 
those of the mouth and the majority of uterine cancers 
can be made in a few minutes by clinical examination, 
The cost of this is a consulting fee of three guineas, 
The diagnosis of cancers of the cesophagus or rectum 
involves, in addition, an X-ray examination cost 
from five to ten guineas, and possibly an examination 
with instruments costing a similar sum. The diagnosis 
of cancer of the stomach involves an X-ray examina- 
tion costing about eight guineas, and a gastric 
analysis and possibly certain minor chemical analyses 
costing about six guineas. Certain of the rarer forms 
of malignant disease may involve on occasion more 
complicated investigation than that outlined above, but 
it will be seen that cancer can, in the vast majority 
of cases, be diagnosed with precision and with very 
brief delay at a cost ranging from three to twenty 
guineas, and that ample facilities are already in 
existence in ‘‘ every populous centre ’’ throughout the 
country. It merely remains for practitioners to put 
their patients in touch with them, or for patients to 
insist on being put into expert hands. Nor must it be 
supposed for a moment that patients of the middle 
class, who cannot afford to pay twenty guineas to be 
informed whether or not they have cancer, are debarred 
from expert advice. It is, on the contrary, an every- 
day experience for consultants to see patients of this 
class, and to refer them to a voluntary hospital for the 
more cestly diagnostic procedures when these are 
necessary. 

The establishment of diagnostic clinics for cancer 
would entail an undesirable increase in the clerical 
staffs of our hospitals. It would mean that an in- 
creased number of patients would have to submit to 
the cumbersome routine inevitable in institutions, 
instead of receiving the prompt and personal attention 
which private consultation ensures. It would further 
mean that in many cases they would have to be seen 
by physicians and surgeons perhaps no less well 
informed, but certainly less experienced than the 
established consultants, and, lastly, it would mean that 
the very moderate fees at present received by consulting 
physicians and surgeons for their private work would 
be notably curtailed. This latter is a minor point, but 
one which does not seem to be worth inflicting for the 
purpose of affording the cancer patient worse facilities 
than are already available to him. The question of 
treatment is, as ‘‘ Quaero” points out, entirely 
separate, and in this domain it is probable that the cost 
of private treatment is prohibitive to a very extensive 
class. 

It being clearly undesirable that I should attach my 
signature to this letter, I enclose my card. 


I am, etc., 
** ConsSULTING PuysICcIAN ”’ 


‘A QUEER INVITATION ’ 


SIR,—I hope you will grant me a short space to 
offer some comments on the article headed ‘ A Queer 
Invitation ’ in your issue of August ro. 

I do not complain of criticism, but I should like 
to point out that your correspondent has misunderstood 
the object of the folder. This folder, in addition to 
particulars of chief sporting fixtures, contained a 
comprehensive (though not complete) list of events of 
all kinds with dates, including exhibitions, flower 
shows, agricultural shows, picture shows, etc. Its 
object was to show that there was a very varied pro- 
gramme of events in this country and to enable 
visitors so to time their visits as to permit them to see 
the events in which they were interested. The folder 
received much favourable comment on the ground that 
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it provided information which was not readily available 
abroad, though often required. I admit, of course, that 
some of the entries might have been fuller, but there 
was not much space available. This Association was 
incorporated on April 16 last and the folder was 
actually issued before incorporation, and not, as your 
correspondent seems to imply, in August. We shall 
continue this form of appeal as is suggested by the 
author of the interesting article ‘ Festival’ in your 
issue of August 24, making the list more complete, 
and for this purpose we have already circularized our 
members, and, through the Press, townships, localities, 
and organizers who have not hitherto joined the 
Association, for particulars of suitable events and 
festivals. 

The ‘Association is a non-trading body which was 
formed with the support of H.M. Government to 
increase the number of visitors to Great Britain and 
Ireland, to stimulate the demand for British goods and 
services and to promote international understanding. 
It has recently moved into its own offices. It would 
take too much space to give you even an outline cf 
the work, but I may say the Association has been in 
communication through the Department of Overseas 
Trade with the British embassies, legations, consulates 
and trade commissioners throughout the world with 
regard to work in their areas. As a result of these 
communications, arrangements are in train for the 
supply to British consulates and officers abroad of 
British posters for display in the consulates, hotels, 
clubs, etc., according to local facilities. 

In addition, correspondence has been continued with 
a dozen of the more important centres abroad 
regarding the appointment of local agents to organize, 
with the co-operation of H.M. representatives and the 
British Chambers of Commerce, the distribution of 
suitable literature, etc. Further, the Association has 
opened a Press department for the supply to corres- 
pondents of the overseas Press of news matter of 
interest regarding this country, with photographs of 
places of interest and beauty, for publication. The 
question of the most suitable literature for issue is 
receiving consideration, but, as I said above, the list 
of events will not be omitted. 

We shall do our best, though I have no doubt that 
much that we do will always be open to some 
criticism. If, however, your contributor, or any 
of your readers who are interested in the work of the 
Association, care to call, we shall be pleased to see 
them at the Association’s offices. We shall always 
welcome suggestions and constructive criticism. 

I am, etc., 
Louis BEALE 
General Manager 


The Travel Association of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Kinnaird House, 1 Pall Mall East, S.W.1 


W. J. PROWSE 


SIR,—I read with pleasure the tribute by ‘‘ Stet ” 
to the sporting prophet of the long-defunct Fun, who 
died abroad of consumption in 1870. It reminded 
me of a book which, being published in 1917, is not so 
well known as it should be, the ‘ Bookman’s Budget ’ 
of Austin Dobson. This attractive olio of art, letters 
and unfamiliar quotations—forgotten things that a 
book-lover cherishes—includes a little memoir of 
Prowse, written with all the author’s careful felicity. 

I am, etc., 
V. RENDALL 


ARYAN ORIGIN OF THE SUMERIANS AND 
CIVILIZATION 


SIR,—Surely the dog days have grievously afflicted 
both the temper and scientific acumen of Mr. Massing- 
ham, as judged by his biting dogmatic diatribes at my 
new book, ‘ The Makers of Civilization in Race and 
History,’ in the SatuRpAY Review of the roth instant, 


which are calculated to grossly mislead your’ readers 
in regard to my work! 

To Mr. Massingham, obsessed as he is by the out- 
worn theory that all the ancient civilizations originated 
entirely independently, each in its own narrow water- 
tight compartment (notwithstanding that Professor 
Elliot Smith and others have shown the inherent unity 
of those civilizations and the propagation of their main 
elements from one common centre), it is, no doubt, 
extremely exasperating to be brought up suddenly 
against a mass of hard and fully attested new basic 
facts which so completely demolishes his pet theory. 
But this can in no wise excuse his unscientific lapse into 
mere personal abuse in lieu of reason, and clearly 
betrays the weakness of his position. 

It would have been well for your readers, desirous 
of learning the truth regarding the mass of new basic 
facts now discovered on the early history of civilization, 
had your Reviewer taken the trouble to read carefully 
at least the preface of the book, which minimum 
obligation even he has clearly not fulfilled; nor has he 
read the text to qualify himself for the task of 
expressing any honest opinion on the work. On the 
contrary, he seizes on one or two points in the 
preface without reference to their context and jumbles 
up Menes with the first Aryan or Sumerian king and 
credits me with saying things I never said, and then 
makes nonsense of the fictions which he himself has 
perpetrated—a not uncommon method, unfortunately, 
of unscrupulous and inveterately prejudiced reviewers, 
though not often met with in your pages. 

If, however, he will now take the trouble to read 
carefully even the clearly written unambiguous 
preface and the preliminary chapters, he will find that 
it is no ‘‘Battle of Books,’’ as he erroneously supposes, 
but the life’s work of an independent field-archzologist, 
equipped with the latest scientific methods of research, 
and utilizing by new keys all the more important 
ancient inscriptions, including the very latest 
unearthed, and their exactly dated chronological 
material; and it is specially written for the educated 
general reader. Every single basic fact is fully 
attested in footnotes and appendices and cannot be 
gainsaid. As a result, the identity of the early Aryans 
or ‘‘ Nordics ’’ with the Sumerians is no longer a mere 
theory, but a fact fully established and demonstrated 
up to the hilt: and for the first time the real 
chronology of civilization with the personalities of the 
authors and chief propagators of civilization is now 
recovered on an exact dated basis, extending back 
continuously to the Rise of Civilization, in the 
dictionary sense of that term. 

It is only necessary to add that, while Mr. 
Massingham displays an enviable knowledge of the 
Bacon-Shakespeare controversy, it would perhaps 
conduce to a greater degree of scientific accuracy and 
permanence for his archeological writings and some 
of his remaining theories, were he to adopt a modicum 
of ‘‘ the fearful industry ’’ (as he terms it) in establish- 
ing facts, which is indeed indispensable for the full 
establishing of facts, but which he significantly does 
not appreciate and even deprecates the existence of in 
my book in question, in his rambling, nonsensical, 
splenetic, misinformed and misleading article. 

I am, etc., 
L. A. WapDELL 

Kénigs See, Bavarian Alps 


{[Mr. H. J. Massingham writes: a by 
no means slender indication of how completely Mr. 
Waddell has mistaken the general lines and purport 
of my review of his book, I will instance the second 
paragraph of his letter. He says I am ‘ obsessed with 
the outworn theory that all the ancient civilizations 
originated entirely independently, each in his own 
narrow watertight compartment.’ As I have spent 
the whole of my anthropological time for years in 
combating that very theory, Mr. Waddell appears to 
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have missed the meaning of my review as wildly as he 
claims I have missed the meaning of his book. I 
entirely agree with Mr. Waddell that civilization did 
originate from one source, but I believe he is mistaken 
in his conclusion that the Aryans were its founders, 
and particularly in declaring an identification of the 
Sumerians with the Aryans. The Sumerians were quite 
certainly of the Mediterranean race; the ‘ Aryans’ 
almost as certainly came in contact with archaic 
civilization in its decay. I am the first to be wonder- 
struck by the extent of Mr. Waddell’s erudition, but I 
cannot but think he has misapplied it and distorted the 
historical perspective in consequence.’’—Ep. S.R.] 
(Many letters are held over owing to lack of space.) 


THE THEATRE 
JOHN BULL’S OTHER SCOLD 


By Ivor BROWN 


By G. Bernard Shaw. 
(Second Article.*) 


M R. SHAW has not given us a great play, 


The Apple Cart. Malvern Theatre. 


but at least he has provided us with matter 

for argument. Into an August, particularly 
empty as far as the theatres are concerned, he has 
trundled his apple cart. To the critic, awaiting the 
September rush of plays, the exalted barrow-man of 
Malvern is indeed a Minister of Munitions. The 
apples which he offered have been used as missiles 
against him and I myself am not in the least 
apologetic for snatching another. handful for 
inspection and returning to the consideration of the 
Magnus ”’ opus. 

That Mr. Shaw has broken more flagrantly than 
ever the rules of drama does not concern me in the 
least. Artistic law-giving is the most futile of human 
occupations; my sole criterion of any work of art 
is whether it interests and excites me. So long as 
we are moved to look or listen, it is good of its kind. 
In any case Mr. Shaw won that battle years ago, and 
anyone who started nowadays to murmur “‘ Aristotle ”’ 
in his ear would be laughed out of all critical count. 
A. B. Walkley used to prance in his M.A. gown 
very nimbly round the uncouth exhibits of the Shavian 
menagerie, but if ever he went too close there was 
apt to be a flash of the paw, a crash, a puff of dust, 
and the academician was no longer there. If Mr. 
Shaw chooses to write discussion-drama, he must be 
judged solely by the spirit and sense of the dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Shaw can choose his own mode of utterance, 
but thanks to his past and prodigious achievement 
he has now to do so with the knowledge that what he 
says will run across the world in a flash. ‘ The 
Apple Cart’ was first produced in Poland and will 
inevitably be translated into every tongue and acted 
on every stage. It is, as I explained last week, a 
cartoon of democracy accompanied by a defence of 
autocracy; I hesitate to say of ‘‘ absolutism ” because 
it is never made plain how far King Magnus means 
to go in his campaign for over-riding the elected 
statesmen. It is not, as I understand it, a forth- 
right defence of dictatorship; it is a collection of jeers 
and sneers at Parliamentary institutions, coupled with 
a vague approval of the strong man who over-rules 
the ordinary rules. That sort of thing is not likely 
to do much harm in England, where the Fascist move- 
ment is as feeble as the Communist; but it seems to 
me an astonishingly mischievous play to send to 
Europe, where democracy is far from secure. It may 
be argued that a philosopher-king like Magnus of 
‘ The Apple Cart ’ would be just the man for Europe, 
but Mr. Shaw knows perfectly well that for every 
potential specimen of the sage tyrant there are a 


* Mr. Ivor Brown’s first article on ‘The Apple Cart’ 
appeared in last week’s issue. 


score of bullies, upstarts, trouble-makers, and sham 
Napoleons waiting for any kind of justification to 
make a nuisance of themselves. If every sentence 
of the play were to be deeply considered, it could, no 
doubt, be shown that Magnus is no exemplar for a 
reactionary rumpus-maker. But can Mr. Shaw 
honestly expect such a precise hearing and profound 
reflection? The crowd will laugh with him at his 
grotesque Aunt Sally democrats and form their own 
conclusions. 

The dangers of democratic misrule may be serious, 
but they are as nothing in the present condition of the 
world compared with the menace inherent in the self. 
appointed men of destiny and specialists in ‘‘ sacred 
egoism.’’ Above all we need to be saved from bump. 
tious saviours of mankind, whether their ties be 
scarlet or their shirts black. The business of Europe 
is to keep its passions in subjection until we have 
settled the armaments question and established a 
genuine machinery of international control backed 
by an irresistible will to use it. On this possibility 
hangs the fate of civilization. Does Mr. Shaw really 
suppose that boosting personal autocracy is the way 
to help? Does he imagine that men who insist on 
over-ruling their own governments are going to 
accept any rule from without? His Magnus may coo 
like a dove, while the Prime Minister brays like an 
ass. But Magnus is a model for all mischief-makers 
who conceive themselves to be eagles. 

Mr. Shaw now scolds John Bull for believing in 
elected persons. His dislike for democracy is com- 
paratively recent. I have on my Shavian bookshelf 
a lecture on ‘ Ruskin’s Politics ’ (First edition, 1921. 
Offers from large-minded book-dealers will receive 
my thoughtful consideration). Therein Mr. Shaw 
discovered Ruskin, along with Charles Dickens, to be 
on the right Bolshevist lines and a good friend of 
autocracy or of oligarchy. ‘ The Apple Cart’ is a 
dramatization of the views there set down with 
certain oddments thrown in to make up playhouse 
weight. But also on the bookshelf is ‘ John Bull’s 
Other Island,’ with its ‘‘ Preface for Politicians,”’ a 
preface which I believe to be one of the finest pietces 
of invective in the English language. But on whom 
is this assault launched? On the elected person? 
No, on the principles and practices of British 
Imperialism as represented by its forceful and auto- 
cratic dominion over other peoples, the Irish, for 
example, and the Egyptian. Here we meet John 
Bull’s other scold. Mr. Shaw, as Home Ruler, is 
tremendous. The whole doctrine of natural rights 
is expounded and defended with a cogent brevity 
beyond the dream of ordinary pamphleteers : 


King James the First proved so cleverly and conclusively 
that the satisfaction of natural rights was incompatible with 
good government that his courtiers called him Solomon. We, 
more enlightened, call him Fool, solely because we have 
learnt that nations insist on being governed by their own 
consent—or, as they put it, by themselves and for themselves— 
and that they will finally upset a good government which denies 
them this even if the alternative be a bad government which at 
least creates and maintains an illusion of democracy. America, 
as far as one can ascertain, is much worse governed, and 
has a much more disgraceful political history than England 
under Charles 1; but the American Republic is the stabler 
government because it starts from a formal concession of 
natural rights, and keeps an illusion of safe-guarding them 
by an elaborate machinery of democratic election. And the 
final reason why Ireland must have Home Rule is that she 
has a natural right to it. 


Where is King Magnus at the end of all this? How 
shall he ‘‘ Bide the pelting of this pitiless storm”? 
Poor wretch, he is translated. ‘‘ Stand down, King 
Minimus.’’ Of course the early Shaw, who was not 
a thoughtless fury because he was a furious fury, 
was right. No democrat, who has stopped to think 
for a moment, believes that self-government 18 
necessarily good government. He agrees with the 
early Mr. Shaw that ‘‘ the good of the people ”’ is no 
inevitable product of democracy, but that ‘‘ the satis- 
faction of the people’’ is a likely and a laudable result. 
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Furthermore, he would happily assent to the proto- 
Shavian view that ‘‘ in countries which are denied 
Home Rule—that is, in countries in which the govern- 
ment does not rest on the consent of the people—it 
must rest on military coercion,’’ after which he will 
read or re-read with some excitement Mr. Shaw’s 
colossal indictment of the soldiers in command (King 
Magnus, incidentally, rules in military uniform) and 
he will, I am sure, agree with John Bull’s earlier 
scold that officers are impossible in any kind of civil 
authority and that ‘‘ the defence of nations must be 
undertaken by the civil enterprise of men enjoying 
all the rights and liberties of citizenship and trained 
by the exacting discipline of democratic freedom and 
responsibility.” If that was good enough doctrine 
for England then, has it now become the mere rant 
of a charlatan and the frenzy of a wind-bag’s rage? 

You cannot demand Home Rule for nations and 
deny it to individuals, and, accordingly, I suggest to 
Mr. Shaw that he must adopt one of two courses. 
Either he can withdraw the ‘‘ Preface for Politi- 
cians ’’ from circulation on confession that it is the 
noxious nonsense of his pre-Methuselist period or 
he can withdraw ‘ The Apple Cart’ with the con- 
fession that, whatever its merits as a nicely mounted 
dialectical display, it is, as a contribution to politics, a 
dangerous piece of flapdoodle which contradicts the 
essentials of his political belief. 


ART 


A PAINTER’S PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


By WALTER BAYES 


O betray the dire financial condition of the 

painting profession is ever ‘‘ good copy,’’ but 

I should warn the gloating reader to count on 
no such treat despite the specious promise of my 
title : that particular family skeleton remains, as far as 
I am concerned, in its cupboard. I am concerned 
rather to enquire whether in an artistic sense paint- 
ing is moving towards prosperity or bankruptcy—in the 
public esteem. This is a holiday article and I am 
in no mood to seek for it other documentary basis 
than is conveniently available within my own bosom. 
Readers will not tactfully enquire, therefore, how far 
my generalizations are based on intimate knowledge 
of the trend of one painter’s development, how far 
upon less close observation of the whole movement 
of the art of painting. Perhaps after all it does not 
much matter: painters move with their period and 
are more like one another within that period than 
many of them care to admit. 

Casting back in my memory for some first-hand 
account from the layman of what it is that has made 
him value painting so highly, I recall two anecdotes. 
In the first a young artist was working in the same 
room with a man of a generation previous to his 
own when the latter, contrary to his habit, stopped 
him to express admiration. The painter, nowise 
conscious of special merit, asked his reason and his 
senior slowly and with the deliberation of a man who 
speaks with difficulty explained that the picture was— 
“ full and interesting—like life.”’ 

The other occasion was at one of the British 
Empire Exhibitions. An artist had designed and 
was superintending the fitting together of a 
stand with showcases for the display of a certain 
utilitarian class of goods and a number of men had 
come over from the works to view the installation. 
One of them, quite bowled over by the effect of the 
things (by which, nevertheless, he had been surrounded 
every day), tried to express his feeling. ‘‘It is like”’— 
he paused for a word with a dramatic wave of the 


hand—*“‘ it is like a painting,’’ he exploded with the 
immense emphasis which a labial permits. 

You may be sure the artist was flattered—for all 
the pose which bids us despise the applause of the 
ignorant, but even more I think he was impressed 
by the spontaneous choice of such a word. For there 
was that in the man’s tone which made his meaning 
unmistakable. Contrary to his expectations, he had 
found the thing sumptuous and, oddly enough when 
I remember to what class he belonged, painting was 
to him the supremely sumptuous thing. 

I wonder if it is generally so considered in its 
later developments and whether it is not a little silly 
of us increasingly to snub a not entirely illegitimate 
demand. It is still more evident that the earlier 
demand (for the first anecdote is of Victorian date) 
is even less satisfied by modern artists. There is 
not a great number of our pictures of which we 
should say enthusiastically that they were ‘‘ full and 
interesting—like life.”’ Let us not, however, be 
pessimistic in our stocktaking. If the modern picture 
is not obviously, in Stevenson’s phrase, ‘‘ full of a 
number of things,’’ may it not be that its 
elements are so close-packed as to interlock and 
become one thing—as they clearly should do in a 
work of art? Obviously also the two demands, for 
full, observant, inventive design on the one hand, 
for sumptuous and easy execution on the other, have 
ever been difficult to combine. Inventive design of a 
serious order has generally in the past been 
approached by the careful preparations of the 
cartoonist and he would be a bold man who, looking 
around the field of painting to-day, foretold that 
painters would soon be once more regarding an 
elaborately worked-out cartoon as the natural sub- 
structure of a composition. Some few Academic 
lights may with impallid rectitude proclaim that in 
any case they should so regard it, but do these 
pundits in the privacy of their own studios always 
swallow their own prescriptions? Still more disquieting 
question: when they do, does it always agree with 
them? As regards the alumni who piously swallow 
the formula of the cartoon, there are many whose 
indifferent success may be traced to the fact that the 
‘* sub-structure ’’ is hardly at all structural but a 
mere compilation of life studies. 

But of course there is, and it is well to recognize 
it, an intelligent reason for the decay of the cartoon, 
and it is a reason not unconnected with the other 
ambition for sumptuous execution. The elements of 
an art deserving that adjective are many, and mastery 
of even a few of them has often spelled popular and 
legitimate success. The unctuous enjoyment of the 
full resources of the palette shown by Mr. Matthew 
Smith, the even distribution of colour interest through 
a considerable range from light tones to dark by 
Sir William Orpen or Mr. Munnings are cases in 
point. There are other elements than these: impres- 
sive as must be the marshalling of a long range of 
steadily mixed and perfectly related colours, it has 
been increasingly felt of late (take Vlaminck, as an 
instance) that a middle tone which is not arrived at 
by a steady mixture of sound body but by the striking 
of one definite colour into another almost its opposite 
has a vitality and a precarious quality not without 
value. This has tended to abolish the convention of 
‘* aplatis "—in the interests of simplicity, not of 
plexity—a few colours fighting one another with 
vigour and precision, doing the work of many 
standardized mixtures. Painting thus becomes less a 
process of inlay—more of overlay and of the striking 
of paint into wet paint. With this change the value 
of the cartoon as a basis becomes less. Above all 
the research for a handsome consistent body of paint 
(working in conjunction with the ever-increasing 
tendency to regard a composition honestly as a design 
in volumes) has led us to think of those colour 
differences which are concerned in expressing the 
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largest and most fundamental volumes. as reasonably 
the first things to be painted—even though they 
be ultimately so heavily overlaid with superficial forms 
as to the casual eye to be scarcely visible. We feel we 
must paint them first sweepingly across the whole 
canvas and apportion them more rather than less of 
their fair share in the colour interest of the picture. 
For a time we try even so by painting these tones 
in fairly thin paint to utilize a cartoon which 
by being inked in is just visible. Increasingly we 
feel, however, that the fundamentals of the picture 
have a claim to full, almost preponderating body of 
paint and the maintenance of the visibility of the 
detailed drawing becomes impossible. 

That is not to say, of course, that a thorough pre- 
paration on the form of a cartoon is of no value. You 
are not obliged to paint over it but can use it to 
paint from with the freedom and simplification with 
which you would paint from Nature. It is clear, 
however, that a painting so done, even though it had 
had, as I fear with few of us it has, the basis of 
scholarly research which underlies a Mantegna would 
not in the result have at all the aspect of a Mantegna. 
Much wouid go overboard in the process of swift 
résumé by which the net results of that research were 
fixed upon canvas. It is clear also that in the process 
of examining solid form from its largest and most 
inclusive aspects first, the elements of a group of 
figures which are most deeply rooted in their enclosing 
solids (and which are thus logically the first which we 
set down in painting those figures) will rarely be their 
contours. The drawing of cartoons in the past has 
largely been an art of contour drawing, but as we are 
inclined to design in solids rather than in areas it 
may reasonably be that the first forms we shall trace 
on our canvas will not be the contours of our groups 
at all, but a set of interlacing axial lines from which 
we shall derive the contours much later. A cartoon 
designed on such lines is not the less a cartoon nor 
really less scholarly. It is human, however, to hesi- 
tate in embarking on a programme in which so much 
research is demanded and so precariously utilized. I 
recall the cri de coeur of an eminent “‘ jeune” with 
whom I once discussed some aspects of the’ matter, 
‘* But you wouldn’t have painting made more 
difficult ! ” 

My lay readers will protest in any, case that I am 
lapsing into technicalities—that, in fact, skeletons 
usually veiled from their sight are emerging from their 
cupboards. Well, it is the time of the year when, if 
ever, painters are surely hard at work—when at night- 
fall we foregather and relax in unbuttoned ease we 
are surely licensed for once in a way to talk shop. 


BROADCASTING 


RITISH composers are doing well this season 
B: the Promenade Concerts. I suppose no inno- 

vation from Savoy Hill has been better timed 
than the decision to include a British Composers night 
each week at the Queen’s Hall. The young composers 
of this country have just reached a stage when they 
are ready to respond to this kind of invitation, and 
have material of their own make with which to fill 
out the programmes on Thursday evenings. Even two 
years ago this would not have been so. Last year 
Constant Lambert would not have been ready with 
his ‘ Music for Orchestra,’ nor William Walton with 
his Viola Concerto, which Hindemith is to play. But 
now, with these very reputable works just off the 
stocks, and the impressive background of elder music, 
there is enough and to spare. Elgar and Vaughan 
Williams lead the school. The last of these concerts 
to be broadcast included a delightful little Arne piano- 
forte concerto. It was neatly put together, and very 


pleasing to listen to. But did his contemporaries ever 
imagine that this tiny talent could stand beside the 
immense variety of Handel? 

* 


Dr. Thomas Gann’s stories of hidden treasure jn 
British Honduras (am I right?) were weird and arrest- 
ing. The talk was not, as it happens, a good one— 
too loosely constructed. But the speaker’s slightly 
muffled voice and halting delivery made it very queer 
and uncomfortable to listen to at night. Stories of 
this kind have, as ‘the announcer surmised, a great 
fascination for most of us, and when, as it is thought, 
this actual treasure was hidden by Montezuma on the 
arrival of Cortes’s soldiers, the affair looms large and 


threatening. 
* 


How much the farmer depends on weather probably 
needs emphasizing. Sir Napier Shaw usefully showed 
the importance to farmers of the work of meteorolo- 
gists who, by long-term forecasts, can give him a 
working basis for the year, and by short-term forecasts 
can make it possible for him to make arrangements 
with his labourers before they go home of a night, for 
the next day’s work. Wireless has been a great aid 
here, in facilitating the speedy issue and comparison of 


bulletins. 
* 


From the coming week’s list of broadcasts these are 
selected. Monday: Major N. G. Brett-James on ‘The 
London of Two Hundred Years Ago’ (2LO). Tues- 
day: Prof. J. Arthur Thomson on ‘ Bird Migration’ 
(2LO), Mr. Leonard T. Scott on ‘ Down the Niger in 
a Canoe ’ (Scotland). Wednesday : Mrs. Mitchinson’s 
play, ‘ The Thing That is Plain’ (2LO), Mr. Harry 
Davis on ‘ The Dilettante, Horace Walpole ’ (Belfast). 
Thursday : Relay from the League of Nations Assem- 
bly (2LO), Mr. Manin Crane on ‘ Breaking Ocean 
Records’ (North of England). Friday: Mr. A. B. B. 
Valentine on ‘Thirty Miles from Charing Cross,’ Mr. 
G. L. de Vere on ‘ New Impressions of America’ 
(2LO). Calderon’s play, ‘ The Little Stone House’ 
(Newcastle). 

Conpor 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—183 


Set By CLENNELL WILKINSON 


A. Assume that Macaulay’s New Zealander was 
(or will be, 2,000 years hence) the leader of an 
archeological expedition whose object is _ the 
excavation of London, and assume him to have 
begun digging at any point you like between Victoria 
Station and Temple Bar. We offer a First Prize of 
Two Guineas and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea 
for a version of the concluding paragraph of his first 
report to New Zealand, in which he summarizes (in 
not more than two hundred words) the surprising 
results of the first few weeks’ work. Ordinary 
modern English. 


B. Since there is again—at long last—an “ R” 
in the month, we hasten to offer a First Prize of One 
Guinea and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for 
an ‘ Ode to an Oyster.’ Brevity is essential, but any 
contribution which does not praise the bivalve 
unreservedly will be rejected on sight. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week: LITERARY 183, 
or LITERARY 183s), 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing 's 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 


rm 
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iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

jv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successfuJ or ot. MSS. cannot be 
returned. | Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, September g. The results will be announced 
in the issue of September 14. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 18:1 
Set sy Ivor BRown 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a poem beginning : 


Oh to be in Deauville now that August’s there! 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for an Epitaph in verse. 
or prose on a Good Thirst, which has been killed by 
kindness. 


REPORT FROM MR. IVOR BROWN 


181s. The entries for B were so for ahead of the 
entries for A in quantity and quality that I suggest a 
change in the precedence of the prizes and propose 
that the major rewards should go to the composers of 
epitaphs. Brevity, with a play on words, nearly always 
suits the mood and talent of competitors. August 
with them is no holiday month and thirst is appar- 
ently a congenial theme. Some have buried their 
thirst not once but three or four times, and I am 
somewhat overwhelmed by the efforts of the grave- 
diggers. The standard is high and uniform, and com- 
parisons accordingly become more than ever odious 
—at least to the man who must make them. The 
epitaphs fell into three main groups and the most 
reasonable policy is to mass the prizes of Two 
Guineas and Half a Guinea together and allot a third 
of the amount to one of each group. 

First are the practitioners of curtness, no bad 
thing in epitaphs. Of these I like best Charles 
Moore’s ‘‘ (Hic) Jacet,” the idea of killing by kind- 
ness being sufficiently implicit in the first word. In 
this class Gerard did well in the mode of pastoral 
epitaph : 

I had a good thirst, 
Beer did its worst, 
Thanks awfully. 


But ‘‘ was ” would be better than ‘‘ had ”’ as the 
second word. There was much to be said also for 
George Barnard’s 


Here lies the body of Cuthbert Bottle, 
He couldn’t refuse a friendly ‘‘ What’ll? ” 


On the whole Mr, Moore’s jest is the triumph of 
brief wit. 

Next are the players on wordsi ‘‘ Stout and 
bitter” and ‘* Mild and bitter’’ are favourite 
counters. But the quip is a little too old. So many 
M.P.s have alluded to the conflict in their constituen- 
cies as being always stout and’ bitter. In this 
section James Hall deserves praise for his 

A time of dearth brought me to birth, 
I grew in days of drouth, 


And went out in a blaze of mirth— 
Yet died from hand to mouth, 


while Pibwob punned well on ‘‘ draught.” But the 
best is David Nomad, whose notion of a thirst having 
nine lives throws an agreeable light on that 
mysterious phrase, ‘‘ the moderate drinker.’’ This 
conceit, followed up brilliantly with a reference to 
“one over the eight,” must win. 

Class Three worked on the happy reflection that 
good thirsts never die, or, if they do, have the 


assured prospect of a glorious resurrection. Mention 
here goes to Valerius Victor, T. Lantry, with a 
preference for Rand. 


THE WINNING ENTRIES 
I 
(Hic) Jacet. 
CuarRLes Moore 
II 
Eight lives it had—and drank, 
Though Pussyfoot frowned : 
** One over the eight ’’—it sank, 
And pussy-wise drowned. 


Davip Nomap 
III 
Thou’rt gone the noo, ma bonny drouth, 
And nae expense tae me! forsooth ! 
Sae R.I.P. wha cares a damn? 
I hear ye murmur ‘‘ Resurgam ”’! 


Ranp 


181A. There was no obligation suggested to 
follow Browning’s metre, but naturally the majority 
attempted pastiche. The results were not impressive ; 
nor was the geography, there being a fairly general 
belief that the English go to Deauville by way of 
Calais-Dover, a considerable circuit. David Nomad 
was neat with his 

That’s the wise maitre d’h&el; he bows twice over 

Lest you should think that ‘‘ Service; dix sur cent ”’ 

Amply rewards his suave empressement, 
but he finished feebly, and I find myself preferring 
Lester Ralph’s more robust effort. Pibwob takes 
second prize. He has taken leave to absent Brown- 
ing and the result is agreeable enough to make me 
pardon the dreadful pun on Godiva. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Oh to be in Deauville 

Now that August’s there, 

And whoever bathes in Deauville 

Sees Solly Joel wear 

His bathing suit of yellow and blue 

"Mid maillots of startling cut and hue, 
When Billy Arnold’s Band has made its bow 
In Deauville—now. 


And after August, when September follows, 

The Aga Khan,, and all the Social swallows 

Preen feathers for the warmer Southern air, 

To sport with Michael Arlen in the shade, 

Or at the Tables of Monaco’s lair; 

There goes the Paris Train, on line ill-laid, 

Shaking demi-mondaines to little bits, 

En route for Dax or Biarritz: 

And though hotel advertisements are tosh, 

And the Southern Sea completely lined with 
Boches, 


There’s Baccarat for bankers—for the ‘fool, 
The most inequitable game called Boule. 
LesTER RALPH 
SECOND PRIZE 


Oh to be in Deauville now that August’s there, 

Where hotels are homely, and proprietors don’t care 

Whether you’re a poor man or a multi-millionaire, 

But charge five francs for dinner, which includes vin ordinaire ; 

Where each man is Adonis, with an unaffected air, 

And each lady a ‘‘ good-diver,”” as modest as she’s fair ; 

Where unpretentious people go, away from public glare, 

And never give a momentary thought for what they wear, 

And shrink from being stared at, and never, never stare ; 

Where people never meddle in what isn’t their affair, 

But give and get more privacy than possible elsewhere; 

Where every Sunday morning all go to church for prayer, 

And every weekday practise to bear and to forbear, 

So that any fall from Christian grace and charity is rare ; 

And as for scandal-mongering—why, nobody would dare ; 

Oh Eden, demi-Paradise, quite beyond compare— 

Oh, to be in Deauville, now that August’s there! a 
IBWOB 
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BACK NUMBERS—CXL 


N the seldom very profitable business of 
] classifying writers, there are divisions less profit- 

able than that between those who concentrate on 
their own uniqueness and those who, content to use 
many of the traditional motives and the traditional 
language, are confident that their uniqueness will 
nevertheless emerge, in ‘‘ a continual slight novelty.”’ 
This division, as I have said, is no great gain, for 
assuredly it is not between the greatest and the less 
great: there are few literary facts more wholesome 
to remember than Verlaine’s ardent and lifelong 
admiration of the technique of Racine’s verse, which, 
at first glance, might well seem precisely the kind of 
verse Verlaine would be bound to protest against. 
Nor, though this may be a more excusable error, is 
it a division between romantics and classics. If 
romanticism, under this aspect, is a vehement 
exposure of personality, Catullus was a romantic; 
and, to decline to that level at which romanticism 
becomes decadent, the Neronian Qualis artifex was a 
romantic ejaculation. On the other hand, and this, too, 
it is salutary to keep in mind, it was by romantics, 
coeval with the magnificent and monstrous explosion 
of romanticism called the Elizabethan drama _ that 
there were written those songs to which no critic 
can deny personality, but which never give us a 
particular person in a particular situation. 

* 
* 


All this, as it seems to me, is necessary by way of 
preface to even such cursory criticism as is here 
bestowed on the commonly undervalued poetry of Lord 
Alfred Douglas. It should be an_ exceptionally 
stupid reader who would deny that it is fine poetry, 
but the intelligent are very often found in error about 
it. It does not proclaim its originality, and a good 
deal of the earlier work, at any rate, may easily be 
mistaken for highly accomplished exercise in the 
manner, not of the ‘nineties, in which it was 
written, but of the ‘seventies or ‘eighties. |The 
poetical properties, in some of these early pieces, have 
at first inspection rather the look of things which 
Keats left to Rossetti with a reversion to Lord Alfred. 
But what sort of criticism is it that lapses into the 
laziness of the ordinary hasty reader, responding to 
no challenge but a very palpable smack in the face? 


To some who care for poetry there may, at times, 
be a peculiar attraction in that which at once soothes 
by its general, chiefly superficial, likeness to all other 
poetry in a particular tradition and stimulates by its 
unobtrusive, highly significant departures from the 
norm. And, in a writer who is not a mere imitator, 
it argues unusual sincerity to go so near a great 
master as Lord Alfred Douglas has often done. His 
Autumn Ode shares with a poem of Richard Watson 
Dixon’s the dangerous distinction of being the most 
Keatsian thing done since Keats, but he who would 
accuse either Dixon or Lord Alfred of being no more 
than an imitator would write himself down a fool. The 
type of the imitator is Lewis Morris, who could 
reproduce everything of Tennyson except the genius 
for morbid or, at least, relaxed moods in a setting 
exquisitely harmonized with them. When Lord Alfred 
Douglas went on to what appears peculiarly the ground 
of Keats, he did so with a confidence justified 
by the event that the result would be something truly 
though not obviously personal. Between the magnet 
confident that it will draw its own to itself out of other 
poets and the helpless steel that can but move nearer 
and nearer to the magnet there is all the difference 
in the world. Other poetry is as much a part of a poet’s 
experience as the natural things he has admired or 


the human beings he has loved or hated: what he 
gets out of Shelley is as legitimate as what he gets out 
of a sunset. 

* 


* 

Now the literary experience inspiring the poetry of 
Lord Alfred Douglas is large and in the good sense 
simple. He has not been a clever person; he has 
accepted what is most congenial’ to him in the liter. 
past rather as the makers of the ballads accepted 
the motives and the eternally fresh stock devices that 
had come down to them. One cannot imagine him 
debating whether to work within or without the 
tradition, and issuing a manifesto in argumentative 
defence of his decision. If he writes like Keats in his 
Autumn Ode, and repeatedly like the Chatterton who 
was author of: 

When Autumn sere and sunburnt doth appear, 

With his gold hand gilding the falling leaf, 

Bringing up Winter to fulfil the year, 
it is without propagandist intentions. And it is with 
the like simplicity that he takes up the ancient 
attitude of the poet, neither feverishly thrusting his 
claim upon a society that has forgotten the natural- 
ness of the poet’s relation to it nor hesitating to make 
that claim. He knows what Shakespeare wrote of 
his own immortality, and shares Spenser’s feeling— 

For deeds do die however nobly done, 

And thoughts of men do as themselves decay, 

But wise words taught in numbers for to run, 

Recorded by the Muses, live for aye: 
what more natural than that he should use similar 
language about himself? 


* 
* * 


From this acceptance of himself and of the time- 
honoured instruments of his art it comes that Lord 
Alfred Douglas’s finest single lines have none of the 
disconcerting effect which a line in the grand manner 
is apt to produce in sophisticated modern poetry. 
The context with him, even where the poem as a 
whole is not one of his successes, is the sort of 
context in which we have been wont to find single 
lines in the grand manner. He pays, of course, for 
his instinctive adherence to the older ideals. It is 
impossible that his way of working should give us 
the sharp tang of personality which another kind of 
poetry gives us. All the same, the personality is 
there, even in the work which seems to a careless eye 
too like poetry in general. 

* 
* * 


It is so much there that he can afford to write 
lines like the beautiful last two stanzas of the 
Autumn Ode, the last two lines of ‘ Dies Amara 
Valde,’ and to remind us of ‘‘ the sessions of sweet 
silent thought ’’ with his ‘‘ sad assize of memory.” 
It is his discovery that a poet may do in sonnet and 
lyric, and with named predecessors, what the makers 
of the ballads did in that form with the innominate. 
His daring has grown with the years, and it is in the 
light of Shakespeare’s sonnets that he works in the 
sequence called ‘In Excelsis.’ And it is with those 
poems as with the best of the earlier; they have their 
inner individuality for all their resemblance to other 
poetry. But here the resemblance goes deep; for 
here, with obvious discount made, we may apply to 
the thought, in at any rate the fourth, fifth, sixth, 
seventh and eighth sonnets, what Coleridge said of 
Shakespeare’s: it ‘‘ goes on creating, and evolving 
B out of A, and C out of B, and so on, just as 4 
serpent moves which makes a fulcrum of its own 
body and seems for ever twisting and untwisting its 
own strength.’’ When a poet can write like that, it 
becomes useless to potter about pointing out that at 
one stage he was too fond of words like ‘‘ acolyte” 
and of esthetic trappings; but I offer the sop to those 
who may think I have overpraised him. Stet. 
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REVIEWS 
THE ROMANTIC SOUTH 


By Epwarp SHANKS 


Swords and Roses. By Joseph Hergesheimer. 

Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

HAT is chiefly wrong with Mr. Hergesheimer’s 

book may be best illustrated by one sentence 
which catches the eye towards the end of it. General 
J. E. B. Stuart, we are told, ‘‘ captured an hundred 
and sixty-five prisoners.” Now it would be unfair to 
condemn an author on the strength of a single letter 
which might have been a misprint. But there is too 
much to show that this Biblical and unnatural “ n ” 
js deliberate on Mr. Hergesheimer’s part : it comes as 
a silly little climax to innumerable attempts to draw 
out the grandeur of his subject by a vaguely archaic 
grandiosity of language. He might have spared him- 
self the trouble: the main effect of all his efforts is 
that his language gets between the reader and what 
he is trying to describe. I rather incline to the view 
that it gets between the author and what he is trying 
to describe. 

The subject is, however, discernible through the 
mist of strained and precious words. Mr. Herges- 
heimer wishes to show us the romance of the lost 
cause of the South in the Civil War. It was, he 
says : 


The last of all wars fought in the grand manner. It was 
the last romantic war, when army corps fought as individuals 
and lines of assault three miles long solidly charged the visible 
enemy. There will never again, in the sense of the War of 
the Rebellion, be cavalry ; there will be no more great leaders. 
The necessity and field for great leaders have vanished ; great- 
ness, now, is a discreet science. 


That is, in a sense, true. But it would be equally 
true to say that the Civil War was the first of modern 
wars, the first war of attrition. During its course 
the Northern Government found that it could expend 
aman and a fraction of a man to every man expended 
by its adversary and still suffer a smaller propor- 
tionate loss. The war was fought out on these lines 
and its result can be expressed in a simple sum of 
subtraction. Yet, at the beginning, the South had 
an advantage. It had more of the military spirit, 
it had many more of the natural leaders whom the 
American blood provided in such profusion. If, in 
the end, it lost that for which it had fought, if ‘‘ when 
General Lee surrendered to General Grant at Appomat- 
tox Court House another of the small store of human 
ideals was defeated and returned to the realm of 
lovely impossibilities,”’ folly was as much to blame as 
the crushing weight of a more efficient and less 
romantic civilization. The South wanted to be not 
only romantic but also preponderant. 

When all is said and done, the war was about 
slavery, and the common sense of mankind has seized 
upon that point and will not be diverted from it. And 
the war could have been averted if the South would 
have agreed that slavery should not be extended to the 
new territories which were being so rapidly opened 
up. But it desired to preserve not only its own civil- 
ization but also the predominance which it had enjoyed 
in the early days of the Republic, and it judged, 
rightly, so far as that went, that the new states in 
process of being born would be attached to it instead 
of to the North if the institution of slavery were 
firmly established in them. The conflict was, indeed, 
a resolution of divisions left unsettled when the Federal 
Constitution was first drawn up, when Madison 
shrewdly observed that the real division in the conven- 
tion was between the plantation states of the South 
and the commercial states of the North. Slavery was 


what the South held to in this clash of interests, and, 
be a cause never so romantically lost, humanity will 
not look upon it with the same favour if it depends 
on a negation of the chief benefit that the last two 
thousand years have conferred upon the world. The 
special character of the Southern civilization might 
have been preserved much longer if the seceding 
states had shown more wisdom, might perhaps have 
endured until the descendants of Mr. Hergesheimer’s 
heroes were seduced into betraying it, as eventually 
they would have been, by envy of the prosperous 
North. Its precipitate end was entirely due to their 
own want of statesmanship. For the statesmanship 
of his characters Mr. Hergesheimer has not much to 
say. He gives us an extended study of William 
Lowndes Yancey, whom he rather unkindly calls a 
‘* pillar of words.”” This gentleman is best known 


for his declaration, when introducing Jefferson Davis 


to the people of Montgomery, Alabama, that ‘‘the hour 
and the man have met.” Still more unkindly, Mr. 
Hergesheimer quotes a longer passage from Mr. 
Yancey’s oratory. Someone, it seems, had said some- 
thing derogatory about Andrew Jackson, whereupon 
Mr. Yancey arose and retorted: 

Never, sir, was the soaring eagle in his pride of place 
hawked at and brought low by the mousing owl. In the 
heaven of his fame, bathed in the sun’s glittering effulgence 
he still calmly makes his splendid gyrations, unscathed by the 


missiles of his impotent foes, and far, very far, above the 
reach of imbecile party malignity. 


So that, one cannot help saying, was what Mr. 
Yancey was really like! And the English reader will 
probably go on to murmur under his breath, borrow- 
ing the words of Mr. La Fayette Kettle, ‘‘ May the 
British Lion have his talons eradicated by the noble 
bill of the American Eagle, and be taught to play 
upon the Irish Harp and the Scotch Fiddle that music 
which is breathed in every empty shell that lies upon 
the shores of green Co-lumbia! ” 

One American history, presumably out of a desire 
to spare Mr. Yancey, gives his words but not his 
name. When Jefferson Davis appeared in Mont- 
gomery as President of the Confederacy the hour was 
punctual to its appointment, but there is nothing of 
which the historian can be more certain than that 
the wrong man had appeared to meet it. Mr. 
Hergesheimer shows us Jefferson Davis only in the 
mirror of a portrait of his wife (whom he characteris- 
tically calls ‘‘ The Rose of Mississippi”), but with 
all allowances made for the medium of presentation 
he there appears as what all other evidence shows 
him to have been—a poor organizer at home and a 
jealous, cramping master of the soldiers in the field. 
He would probably have done better as one of the 
generals. But it was one of the chief elements in 
the tragedy of the South that its struggle for indi- 
vidualism was wrecked by the excessive individualism 
of her leaders. Abraham Lincoln, with no military 
experience, handled worse generals better than did 
Davis, the former soldier, his heaven-sent com- 
manders. When he was told that Grant drank too 
much, he only breathed a prayer that he might get 
some of that whiskey to send to the rest. He was, 
in fact, a detached observer, content to judge by 
results on questions where he was technically ignorant. 
A little of Lincoln’s horse-sense would probably have 
given the South all the victory it could have expected 
within the first year of the war—and it would have 
realized that it could expect no more. 

Between a bad cause and bad political direction 
the South went to ruin. But that disaster does deserve 
all the fervour Mr. Hergesheimer has bestowed on it 
and a rather kinder discretion. The Southern Armies 
in the Civil War have provided an altogether undue 
proportion of those men to whom military historians 
are willing to accord the title of great commanders. 
There are competent critics who are prepared to argue 
that Robert E. Lee was the greatest general the world 
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has ever known—Robert E. Lee, who, until the Civil 
War broke out, had held, by European standards, 
but the smallest of commands, and who had but a 
scant four years to develop his genius. If he had 
shown. a little more stiffness to the civilian power, 
a little more sternness to his subordinates, it is con- 
ceivable that he might have done what now seems 
to have been the impossible, he might have led the 
South to victory against the North and changed the 
history of the world—postponed, that is to say, with 
results which no one can imagine, the era in which 
by other forces than those of arms the ideals of the 
North would have triumphed over those of the North. 
Behind the tremendous and yet very human figure 
of Lee come those of the hardly inferior Stonewall 
Jackson and of the unequalled cavalry-leader Stuart. 

The wealth of military genius shown by the 
American people during the Civil War is one of the 
things which occur in the history of mankind and 
which no one can explain. They were perhaps for- 
tunate in having their great crisis on the field of 
battle between the two eras, between the war of 
manceuvre and the war of attrition. The first is 
the more romantic, the second better accords with 
the conditions of modern civilization. The American 
Civil War gave us the last general of the old type 
in Lee, the first of the new type in Grant. It is 
easy to understand Mr. Hergesheimer’s preference 
for Lee and what he stood for—but, I am afraid, not 
so easy to tolerate the fog of romantic phrases in 
which he presents his preference. 


A HAPPY TRAVELLER 


A Voyage to Surat in the Year 1689. By 
J. Ovington. Edited by H. G. Rawlinson. 
Milford: Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 


T has become almost a commonplace, among 

editors introducing seventeenth-century travel 
books to modern readers, to express astonishment 
that they should never have been reprinted before. 
Yet in almost every case there is good cause for 
surprise. However much we may despise the 
intelligence of our immediate ancestors, we cannot 
assume that they would have been less interested 
in these lively and instructive narratives than we 
are: it is simply that, for some inexplicable reason, 
they were never given the opportunity. And if Mr. 
H. G. Rawlinson, the present editor, expresses once 
more the usual astonishment, he has even more than 
the usual cause for it. There can have been few 
more vivacious and observant travellers than the 
Rev. John Ovington, who visited India in 1689 and 
remained for some years as temporary chaplain at 
the East India Company’s factory at Surat. 

Ovington, though his object was simply to impart 
information, was incapable of being dull. He 
bubbled over with humour—much of it unconscious— 
and he had an eagle eye for the kind of facts that 
would interest people at home. The success of his 
book was so resounding that it won him a chaplaincy 
to the King and aroused not a little jealousy among 
those who knew India far better than he did. 
But with the text of his diverting narrative now 
before us, and with Mr. Rawlinson’s notes to 
indicate the surprising accuracy of his descriptions, 
even when given at second-hand, we do not grudge 
him his triumph—we join in the applause. He well 
deserves to rank next after that greatest parson 
traveller of the century, the Rev. Henry Teonge, 
the hard-drinking naval chaplain, who thought 
nothing of helping his captain to smash ‘‘ a whole 
chest of pure Venice glass’ at a single boisterous 
sitting. But while Teonge’s book was reprinted in 
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1825, and extensively read, Ovington has had to wait 
till now. 

_ His tone is not so personal as Teonge’s; and, if 
it were, it is certain that he would not haye 
the same confessions to make. He despises 
drunkenness, and almost admires the puritanical 
abstemiousness of the Moslems—though he hints q 
doubt as to whether their real motive is “ ap 
antipathy to that gross and scandalous vice,” or js 
based on the theory that ‘‘ sobriety might render 
them more spruce and amorous for the exercise of 
love,’’ to which they are “‘ strangely addicted,” 
But he is a keen trencherman and highly praises 
the noble table kept by the English factors at Surat, 
Notes on food abound. The fruit that tempted Eye 
was undoubtedly a ‘‘ bonanoe.’’ If you feed an 
Indian on English fare his complexion wij 
gradually become fairer until he is indistinguishable 
from a European. South African wines are “ harsh,” 
though sound in quality, and the Dutch growers jn 
his time did themselves no good by selling them 
abroad under ‘‘ the specious name” of Rhenish, 
“*Palau,”’ or pilav, is lovingly described as “ rice 
boiled so artificially, that every grain lies singly 
without being clodded together, with spices inter. 
mixt, and a boil’d fowl in the middle.’’ Alas, how 
few of his countrywomen have learned that secret 
of the separate grains even yet! 

But these, though matters of interest, are in the 
nature of ‘‘ asides.’”? In his account of the social 
and religious customs of the Moslems and Hindus, 
their early marriages, and the distressing funeral 
ceremonies of the latter; in his historically important 
description of the Parsees and of the Sangani and 
Vagher pirates, and in his valuable references to the 
manner of life of the English factors at Bombay and 
Surat and their relations with the local authorities— 
in all these matters he is as expansive and informative 
as we could wish, without ever ceasing to entertain. 
He is broad-minded enough to see that there is 
something to be said for cremation. ‘‘ Were it not 
for the tyranny of custom,’’ he remarks, “ it seems 
more honourable to have our bodies consumed by 
that lively element than to have them devoured by 
worms.’’ But he adds that he heard of a case where 
the Hindus were about to burn a man not rn 
dead, and would have done so if they had not 
happened to meet with an _ English doctor 
twhen on their way to the fatal pyre. As to 
the child marriages, he remarks that the juvenile 
husbands are at any rate settled for life and “ freed 
from the disappointments of fickle mistresses, and 
from being wearied with whining addresses to coy 
damsels.’’ In fact, as Ovington observes, with a 
kind of wisdom rare in his age, all the outlandish 
customs will be found, on examination, to suit the 
special circumstances of race and climate, and to 
‘comport very well, and highly contribute to the 
health and pleasure of their lives.’’ 

This shrewd and tolerant cleric was a man of no 
special ability in his profession. He never got much 
further than that chaplaincy. But he could write— 
and, what is more, he liked writing. After describ- 
ing the persecution and imprisonment of the English 
merchants at Surat, when they fell into disfavour 
with the Mogul in 1691 (he being then with them), 
he adds that even these misfortunes ‘‘ in some 
measure compensate for their uneasiness by the 
pleasure which they afford in a relation.’’ That, no 
doubt, is the secret of Ovington’s charm. 


New readers, unfamiliar with the conditions under 
which our Acrostic Competitions are held, are 
asked to write to the Acrostic Editor. 
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: actuality. Dr. Somerville brings medical experience 
oe MUCH ADO ABOUT SHAKESPEARE to sen how realistic rss. was; so far, me 
ian | good—if more books about Shakespeare must 
x written. But, as has been shown, his specialism in 
ises Myth and ‘Minch By G , Wilson Knight abnormality runs him into strange and fantastic 

4 * | surmise. 
Burrow. 2s. Mr. Wilson on the tack and 
6 . concludes that the final plays must read as essays 
in romantic love and as ‘‘ myths of immortality.”’ 
was a theatre-worker, writing and managing for a Strange, is it not, that if Shakespeare believed him- 
ial company and turning out his plays at an self to have a religious message for the world he 
specia hi i: tn eam Bankside | Simply pitched it into the bustle of play-acting on the 
rockers. Me had to satisfy the public and face | Bankside and took no trouble to preserve a word of 
box-office competition. He was eager to| it? Im any case we ly 
make money and retire. That he never took himself 4 - 
seriously as a poet and philosopher is proved by the M 
will fact that he made no effort to preserve his work. The af — Winter’s 
Yet there are still some commentators who go on th. mang 
rs in treating him as a superb specialist in whatever | hes 
them happens to be their own form of specialism. But theatrical history offers a simple exp w ion. 
nish. Dr. Somerville, being a  medico-psychologist, | The masque was coming into 
"Tice instead of considering the Shakespearian madmen as | W@S 8TOWIng more decorative and Sony « sige - 
ingly normal counters in the game of contemporary melo- the dramatist had to meet competi ion - y a — 
inter. drama, puts them under the microscope and finds for what we _ should call augmente orchestra 
how hin : capital specimens of mental disease. No and spectacular effects. Mr. Knight follows up his 
ecret doubt they are. Shakespeare, having genius for | fancies in a diligent way, but we imagine that pom 
observation, had a habit of getting things right. Shakespeare, having come ee ae . an 
the Like most scientists Dr. Somerville has a curious | inking 
social belief that something is gained by translating plain | SUTV€YINS Harc-won 
ndus, English into pompous technicalities. A man who Stratford, 
ineral suffered from buzzing in his ears once attended a | ‘iscover that his final an th i 
rtant doctor and described his trouble. After some | from which is born the 
| and cogitation the doctor learnedly diagosed ‘‘ tinnitus 
© the aurium,’’ told him to rest, and pocketed his fee. Logos of Poetry. 
y and In the same way Dr. Somerville solemnly tellg us, 
ties— after considering the symptoms, that ‘‘ the type of 
native insanity to which Hamlet’s ‘ madness’ most nearl 
rtain. corresponds is that known as ‘ manic-depressive.’ ; A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
re is Well, the old ‘‘ laddies ’’ of Bedford Street reached DIEHARD 
it not as far when they talked of the gloomy Dane. Judge Jenkins. Edited by William H. Terry. 
seems Another feature of Dr. Somerville’s approach is Cayme Press. tos. 6d. 
ed by his anxiety to find abnormality everywhere. He is ; , 
ed by himself, one gathers, a specialist on this theme E discover from the title-page that Judge 
where and specialists are habitually collectors. If you go Jenkins was a learned, loyal, and courageous 
really to a throat specialist, he rarely regards you as an | judge, who was kept a prisoner in the Tower, New- 
d not organism; to him you are just one vast throat— | gate, and elsewhere for many years after being 
doctor probably crying out for an expensive operation. To 
As to Dr. Somerville abnormality abounds in Shakespeare’s 
venile creatures. On the strength of one extremely vague 
' freed passage he decides that a chief cause of Othello’s 
» and trouble was sexual impotence; in Hamlet he dis- 
10 cay covers ‘‘ the same kind of emotional feeling that drew 
vith a David to Jonathan and inspired the sentiments of 
andish the Sonnets ’’—in short, as Mr. Wyndham Lewis BE 
lit the ainly puts it in his preface, homosexuality. The 
ind to reason for this is that Hamlet was a warm friend 
to the of Horatio. But there is no more in it than that. 
Hamlet addressing Rosencrantz and Guildenstern UP TO -D ATE — 
of no said, ‘‘ My excellent good friends . . . . good lads, 5 
much how do ye both?” This greeting is actually 
vrite— described as ‘‘ rich in the strong emotion of fervent 
escrib- friendship.”” The fact seems to be that the world 
inglish has got homosexuality on the brain at the present 
favour time. If two people of the same sex do not actually t 
them), detest and insult each other they are written down ° 
some as perverts. Ordinary affection is considered PX 
yy the unthinkable. Psycho-analysis knows better. \\ 
at, no Dr. Somerville leaps to conclusions in the most QR 
extraordinary way. Timon talked of syphilis; \) 
therefore his was a case of syphilitic mania. Must \ 
we all suffer from any disease we happen to mention? NO 
under It is worth while commenting on the fact that mad- wa’ 
ness is a common feature of Shakespearian tragedy, 
1, are Just as it was a common feature of Elizabethan G 
drama in general. That drama aimed at exciting and 
terrifying, and frenzy was a natural aid to this end. 
Shakespeare could play the old tricks with inspired i 
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sentenced to death by the House of Commons. All 
this was in the spacious days of the Civil War and 
Interregnum. The affair will be clarified if we quote 
some biographical particulars. David Jenkins was 
born in 1582, lived to die at a ripe old age in 1663, 
was opposed to Charles I’s fiscal methods but was a 
royalist in the Civil War period in spite of having 
been appointed against his will a visiting judge for 
parts of Wales, a post the salary of which covered 
part only of his travelling expenses. Jenkins seems 
to have had a genius for getting into trouble, for, 
according to his own statement, he lay, in 1640, 
under three excommunications and the examination 
of seventy-seven articles in the High Commission 
Court for opposing the excesses of one of the bishops. 
Some years later, being summoned to appear as 
defendant in a Chancery suit brought on behalf of an 
orphan relative, he denied the authority of the court. 
For not obeying the Houses of Parliament he was 
charged with high treason and brought to the bar 
of the House of Commons. There he refused to 
plead or to acknowledge their authority and when 
on the point of being sentenced to death was fined 
41,000 instead, with perpetual custody. He seems 
to have been kept under some restraint till the 
Restoration, when he obtained release but no 
advancement. 

Mr. Terry calls Jenkins a dull, fussy, narrow, 
quarrelsome and at times illogical little man who over- 
acted his part and overvalued its importance, but 
regards him also as a man of courage and spirit. 
The object of the book is not biographical but to 
present the arguments in the judge’s case. In the 
particulars of the charges against him it was alleged 
that he ‘‘ did condemn several innocent men to suffer 
death for aiding and assisting the Parliament,” that 
he himself took up arms and levied war against 
Parliament, and that he charged Parliament with 
counterfeiting the Great Seal. The principal interest 
of these pages is the grounds upon which Jenkins 
questioned the legal authority of Parliament. He 
pleaded there could be no law without the King. A 
further interest lies in the evidence that the practical 
insight of the Parliamentarians was keener than their 
insight into theory. On technical grounds Jenkins 
had a strong case. It is interesting also to note 
such an outstanding example of contempt of legal 
forms as was shown by this imprisonment of Jenkins 
without trial. 

A considerable part of 
by tracts by Jenkins 
opponents, the language 
Mr. Henry Parker heads one of his replies ‘ An 
Answer to the Poisonous and Seditious Paper of 
Mr. David Jenkins,’ and Mr. David Jenkins headed 
his rejoinder ‘ Cordial of Judge Jenkins for the Good 
People of London. (in reply to a Thing called an 
Answer to the Poisonous and Seditious Paper of 
Mr. David Jenkins).’ The amenities of seventeenth- 
century debate could easily have been improved. 
This volume also throws light on the state of mind 
of lawyers of the time on the fundamental question 
of the supremacy of law. It has therefore quite a 
distinct utility and interest, but we could have 
welcomed a more plentiful dating of documents and 
a trifle more editorial assistance to the reader. 


the volume is occupied 
and counter-tracts by 
of which is amusing. 


BRIDEWELL 


Bridewell Hospital. By Edward Geoffrey 
O’Donoghue. Bodley Head. 2ts. 


N this, the second volume of the work, Mr. 
O’Donoghue completes his very readable account 
of the institution and place which have been 
successively palace, prison and school. Here we 
have the story from James I to the present day. In 
it there figure notorious prisoners, turbulent 


era of prison 
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apprentices, and irregular officials, the group bei 
framed by an account of the contemporary history 
of England, for, as is well observed, Bridewelj 
reflected the sentiments and morality of each age jn 
its history. At one time flogging was the pre- 
scription for vagrancy and immorality; in the 
drinking eighteenth century the apprentices of 
Bridewell appear to have been the terror of the 
streets. But in the last quarter of the century a 
change set in connected with the activities of 
Hanway, and Howard and other prison reformers, 
Public opinion changed and became evangelical and 
philanthropic. Prison governors such as Granville 
Sharp and Richard Till, with assistance from 
members of the Society of Friends, inaugurated an 
reform at Bridewell. Bridewelj 
Hospital was also among the first to provide a 
school] for juveniles. In the ‘‘ House of Occupation ” 
there was elementary education in addition to long 
hours of work in laundry and workshop. A scheme 
adopted in 1860 terminated the old Bridewell and 
led on to the school which has developed from it, 
in which, -we learn, much of the spirit, standards 
and methods of a public school has been introduced. 
The volume is most plentifully and interestingly 
illustrated, and Mr. O’Donoghue has gone to the 
original authorities in basing his account on the 
court books of Bridewell. How closely its history 
is related to the general history of England, and even 
more to the history of the capital, is well shown 
by the events of the Civil War, of the plague, the 
fire of London and the Gordon riots. Mr. 
O’Donoghue writes discursively but carefully and 
from a definite point of view; his history of 
Bridewell is not likely to be soon superseded. 


CHINA AND THE FOREIGNER 


The Unequal Treaties. By Rodney Gilbert. With 
a Foreword by H. E. Morriss. Murray. gs. 


R. RODNEY GILBERT maintains that the 

Chinese campaign against the ‘‘unequal treaties” 
is presented in China as a struggle for the rehabilita- 
tion of China’s amour propre, and abroad as a struggle 
for freedom from tyrannical restrictions, but that the 
former is the more honest. According to him the 
struggle against the treaties is a struggle for the 
recovery of “ face,” and intelligent people in this 
country have been misled by the carefully devised 
phrase, ‘‘ the unequal treaties.” In this contention 
truth has suffered from propaganda. The Bolshevists 
and the Chinese have paid the English gutter Press 
the compliment of imitation, have exploited the 
psychology of publicity and have realized that it is 
only necessary to popularize a question-begging 
phrase to be well on the way to getting what you 
want. The question here is whether the phrase is 
misleading or not. Mr. Rodney Gilbert does much to 
appear fair. He states the Chinese case against the 
foreigner fairly fully and cogently, and then sets to 
work to demolish it. Perhaps it is a tribute to his 
innate sense of justice that we have to say that in 
the end we are less impressed by the attempted demoli- 
tion than by the Chinese case originally stated. Mr. 
Gilbert’s own conclusion is that in China the only 
choice is between paternalism and anarchy, between 
commerce (alias the treaties) and chaos. Mr. Gilbert 
is therefore all for the treaties. 

There may be much substance in the arguments 
given without the conclusion following, but a correc- 
tive of a romantic tendency to idealize China is not 
without its use. We have heard it urged by an 
Englishman that the Chinese will inherit the earth 
because of their numbers, the success with which they 
mix with other races, and because of the age of their 
civilization, which is the oldest in the world. For 
our part we do not read the future so easily, but the 
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considerations advanced are weighty and would cer- 
tainly gratify the Chinese belief, if it exists in the 
exaggerated form Mr. Gilbert alleges, in their own 
yirtues. A ‘‘ tranquil consciousness of effortless 
superiority ” would certainly be tiresome whether it 
came from Balliol or China. The substance of Mr. 
Gilbert’s argument is that the treaties are necessary. 
He rehearses their history and contends that the opium 
war was not waged to force opium on China but in 
consequence of Chinese high-handedness in regard to 
the opium traffic and other matters. But the Chinese 
had some excuse. And the opium traffic continued till 
1917. Mr. Gilbert has not, we think, fully appreciated 
the significance of the warning of a British plenipoten- 
tiary in 1869 about “‘ agreements ” resting on force. 
Nor can we accept without reserve his old-fashioned 
view of economic forces as uncontrollable ocean tides. 
Past history has created an unstable situation in 
China. To point out the difficulties and dangers of 
transition is certainly useful. To remember that the 
Chinese as well as foreigners have faults is salutary. 
And we may deplore some of the manifestations of 
Chinese nationalism, not forgetting, however, that it 
is largely a western creation. But we doubt whether 
Mr. Gilbert will carry informed opinion with him in 
his plea for the more or less permanent maintenance 
of conditions which the longer they exist the more 
they may ultimately aggravate an already difficult 
‘problem. 


NEW FICTION 


By L. P. Hartiey 


The Fiddler. By Sarah Gertrude Millin. Constable. 
6s. 

Nicky, Son of Egg. By Gerald Bullett. Heine- 
mann. 6s. 

The Wise Fool. 
7s. 6d. 


HE fashion for slimness, so prevalent just now, 

has not been accepted whole-heartedly by 
novelists. This summer, indeed, there have been 
several signal and successful instances of a revolt 
against it; novels long, deep, and well-covered have 
been the order of the day; shape has been sacrificed 
to size, and beauty of line to vividness of detail. The 
modern novel has been compared to a portmanteau, 
and the outward appearance of a portmanteau gives 
no clue to the treasures it may contain within, nor is 
its outline, unless it is packed extremely full, affected 
by them. 

The work of Mrs. Millin, however, never followed 
this tendency, and her last book, ‘ The Fiddler,’ is a 
complete break-away from it. It is an essay in con- 
densation and economy; but the banting and paring 
have been done beforehand in the author’s mind. 
What we read is the fruit of austerity; we do not 
see the growing plant in process of being pruned. 
The condensation in the thought does not involve cor- 
responding condensation, tending to obscurity, in the 
language. Nor does Mrs. Millin get her effects by 
suggestion. There is very little haziness in the book; 
all is simple and clear and firm. Mr. Trites, in his 
little story, ‘ The Gipsy,’ went a step further than 
does Mrs. Millin in the art of whittling away, but 
the character of her book is not unlike his, and 
though she has more pity and sympathy than he, as 
a story-teller she preserves much of his aloofness. 

Nor are their themes entirely dissimilar. In each 
a weak, rather charming man of artistic temperament 
is persuaded by a woman of dominating character to 
repudiate his obligations as a husband and throw in 
his lot with her. The difference is that whereas the 
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On Sale Everywhere, 3s. 6d. 
Published by CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., LONDON, W.C.2. 


LAND CRUISES 


EVERY MONDAY—May 6th to September 30th, 1929 
FIRST CLASS RAIL AND ROAD TOURS OF 


ENGLAND & WALES 


1. Forest of 6 


Yachting Monthly 


PRICE 2/. NET 


NOW ON SALE 


SEPTEMBER ISSUE 
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gipsy was actuated by avarice, Jennie Mar had no 
other motive than love. Her intervention in Matthew 
Harkness’s life had tragic consequences ; made him lose 
his job, such as it was, alienated him from his distant 
wife and children still further, if that were possible ; 
and was, indirectly, the cause of his murdering the 
villainous Portuguese chauffeur. She caused her own 
devoted husband much unmerited misery. But all 
this she did out of love; and the selflessness of her 
devotion aromatizes (as Sir Thomas Browne might 
have said) the squalid situation to which it gave rise. 
Unlike many novelists of, the day, Mrs. Millin writes 
about love without doing it dishonour: even her 
‘** close-ups ” are moving and dignified : 


She met Matthew, after his performance, in the grounds of 
the hotel. He held her in his arms as if, through their bodily 
walls, he were trying to crush the feeling in his breast against 
the feeling in hers and so find comfort. ‘‘ Come, let us 
walk down to the sea for the last time. We have never 
walked there in the night before. As long as we live we 
shall never go there again. Not together.” 


A hint of pomposity in Matthew’s diction suggests 
that the lovers were aware that they had been chosen 
by Fate to be examples of a tragic passion, and these 
hushed accents persist throughout the book, as 
though Destiny had consented to guide Mrs. Millin’s 
pen, and she were rather in awe of so august a col- 
laborator. The story gives an impression of inevit- 
ability, sometimes increased, sometimes diminished, 
by Mrs. Millin’s ‘‘ this-is-true-because-I-tell-you-so ”’ 
way of relating it. Novels about Africa are rarely 
humorous. The comic relief in ‘ The Fiddler,’ slight 
as it is, whets our appetite for more. The behaviour 
of Captain and Mrs. Smith to the wretched fugitives 
throws a soft, humanizing light over the whole story ; 
but indeed, in spite of the cruelty of its central situa- 
tion, it never wants humanity. ‘ The Fiddler’ is a 
beautiful little book and succeeds perfectly in doing 
what it means to. 

‘ Nicky, Son of Egg’ is almost equally successful ; 
it is one of the few books that make even the hardened 
reviewer long for a happy ending. Why must Mr. 
Bullett be so merciless? I do not think any useful 
purpose is served in making the conclusion tragic; the 
earlier chapters were idyllic, fine days in the spring 
and early summer of life, boys’ adventures, fights with 
loathed enemies, youth, its poetry and with (for so 
up-to-date a writer as Mr. Bullett) little emphasis laid 
on the less agreeable phenomena of adolescence. Then 
there was the escape, welcome both for Nicky and his 
charming father, Egg Pandervil, from the stuffy 
grocery business to farming and country delights. 
The whole thing, though real enough to the imagina- 
tion, was set just at that distance from everyday 
reality—from the tyranny of actuality—which might 
have claimed as its right the privilege of the happy 
ending, and no harm done to the author’s artistic 
conscience. We do not quarrel with a fairy story 
because it ends well. However, Mr. Bullett, like 
Destiny in Hardy, is jealous of his characters’ happi- 
ness; and it is possible we should not realize their 
bliss so acutely did we not see the black shadow 
creeping towards them. The story would be a 
slighter affair without the intimations of mortality 
with which it closes—which bring it to earth like a 
dead bird. Few novelists can make one care whether 
their characters live or die. Mr. Bullett can. ‘ Nicky’ 
marks an advance in his development. Besides depth 
of feeling it has sureness of touch, and its easy march 
covers a wide area of experience. 

‘ The Wise Fool’ is a novel about Ireland and it 
has merits which I would call Irish if I were certain 
what those merits were. Miss Armstrong’s attitude 
towards her narrative and her characters is a casual 
one. She follows them up so long as they interest 
her, but she feels no great responsibility towards them. 
Consequently there are few dull passages in the book, 


few obvious joins; but it is too loosely put together 
to benefit much by the continuous creative pressure 
generated by more disciplined technique. We first 
know the heroine, Julia Mooney, as a child in Tyljy. 
boden, then as a servant girl in Dublin and Lon 
and we leave her, with congratulations, but with 
astonishment and incredulity, as the wife of Mr. 
Walsh, her former employer. She was not a ¢ 
servant; she was stupid and deceitful and lazy. She 
had a good sense of humour, at least an active one: 
she was always being doubled up with laughter at 
some elementary joke. But, as another employer 
said, she was ‘‘ at the heart of life,” and in that 
important central position Miss Armstrong man 

to keep her. We may not care greatly what happens 
to her; her emotions, though quick and full, are too 
inarticulate to evoke much sympathy. But wherever 
she goes she creates and refreshes life, and we wel. 
come her as we welcome Miss Armstrong’s vital, 
unpretentious, untidy story. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


On the Bottom. By Edward Ellsberg. Constable. 10s. 


THIS is an epic of modern diving, and Mr. Hector C, 
Bywater’s introduction does not exaggerate in saying that since 
‘The Toilers of the Sea’ there has been “no such stirring 
narrative of man’s struggle to wrest a sunken ship from the’ 
jealous embrace of the sea.”” He might have added that the 
story, simple, direct and vivid, is not complicated by ‘* sob-stuff.” 
Commander Ellsberg describes in minute detail the task given 
him of raising the U.S. Submarine S. 51, which was rammed 
by the City of Rome, fifteen miles from the American coast and 
sunk in twenty-two fathoms. All but three of her crew went 
down with her, and the naval authorities decided that she must 
be raised in order that they might ‘‘ restore to their bereaved 
relatives the mortal remains of their gallant dead.’’ The work 


A HOME SAFE 


bound like a book, light, yet strong enough 
to resist a penknife, and easily carried in 
a pocket or handbag, should meet a need 
which many a parent knows. This may now 
be had, without charge, at any branch of 
the Westminster Bank. Interest is given 
on every 10s. paid in, and full details 
of the scheme may be had on 
asking at the counter of 
any branch office 
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Book Bargains 


Aitken’s Life of Richard Steele. 2 vols. 1889. 25s. 
Memoirs of Barras, Member of the Directorate, by George 
Duruy, translated by Roche. 4 vols. 1895. £2 10s. 


From the Ek-Klesia Press | 


Egypt Painted and Described by R. Talbot Kelly. 1902. 10s 6d. BOOKS OF SPECIAL 
d Times of John Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee 

ee) Mark Napier. 1859. 3 vols. £2 10s. z SIGNIFICAN CE TO-DAY 
Life fr Letters of Lord Macaulay by G. O. Trevelyan. 2 vols. By HOLDEN EDWARD SAMPSON, 

1876. 21s. Author of “ Creation,” Progressive 
Life and Letters of Walter H. Page, by Burton J. Hendrick. ose rt 2 Jom Christ, oe baat M 

3 vols. 1823. £2 2s. Scientific Sophie,” The 
Geikie’s Text Book of Geology. 2 vols. 1903. 18s. Founder of “ BK-: ” Queneniy Magazine of the Ek-Klesia. 
Knight and Butter’s Crests of Great Britain and_ Ireland, 


Dominion of Canada, India and Australasia. Edited by 
MacLaren. 2 vols. 


THE TWELVE HOUSES OF THE 


Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology. Edited by J. M. ZODIAC in their relation to the Twelve 
Organic Structures of the Human 
Bernard Shaw’s St. Joan. Illustrated. Limited Edition. Folio, ° P 
fine copy. 1924. £5 5s. Constitution. 
Greville Memoirs. 8 vols. 1875. £3. Demy 8vo. 269 pages Price 3/6 
Works of Edward FitzGerald, translator of Omar Khayyam. 


2 vols. 1887. 30s. 


Hardy’s Wessex Novels. 17 vols. original issue. 1894. Rare. THE RISE and CONSUMMATION 


12 10s. OF THE AEON. A 
Cones System of Positive Polity. 4 vols. 1875. £2 10s. tation and Prop res? of A to the 
te’s 
Human Understanding by Fraser. 2 vols. Best 
 Oxtord. 1894. £1 1s. “last tim | 
Edgar Allan Poe’s Works. 4 vols. 1874. 30s. Price 6/- 
The Butterfly. Complete set in 12 parts. £2 2s. 
Noel Williams. Life of Queen Margot. 15s. Published at 420 PRACTIC AL sities PLAINLY 
BOOKS WANTED 
Bennett. Old Wives’ Tales. 1908. PUT. A Series of Nine Lessons on 
Wells's Love and Mr. Lewisham. 1900. the Principles of the Path of the Divine 
Chesterfie tters. 
Tennyson’s 1830 ond. suitable for Enquirers and Seekers after 
on emoriam Shaw’s ays. 1898. God. 
Johnson. 2 = Cloth, Crown 8vo. 208 pages Price 3/6 
Wells’s Time Machine mb’s Album Verses. ay 
Please report any Saleable Books. Send a Postcard if you Orders may be placed and Enquiries made to 


have a Library for Sale. Prompt attention given 


THE EK-KLESIA PRESS, 
GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 


Tanner's Green, Wythall, near Birmingham. 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


LONDON— COLOGNE 


IN 12 HOURS 
BY DAY-TIME 


NEW PULLMAN EXPRESS 


Quickest and most Comfortable Route to Germany 


Apply: 


Belgian National Railways 


47 Cannon Street - - London, E.C.4 
Telephone $711 


for Handbill No. 8V (sent free of charge), giving full particulars of Services and Fares 
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took the greater part of a year, and was successfully carried 
out by reason of the extreme gallantry of the divers and the 
resourcefulness of those in charge. The story is admirably told, 
and few readers can fail to be thrilled by it. 


Where Paris Dines. By Julian Street. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 


_ THACKERAY knew his gastronomic Paris so well that it 
is surprising to learn from Mr. Street that he allowed himself 
to perpetrate an anachronism in choosing the Café de Paris as 
the scene of the row between the Crawleys and the O’Dowds, 
which took place within a year of Waterloo, whereas the Café 
did not open until 1822. In the main, Mr. Street confines his 
work to the Paris restaurants of to-day, of which he describes 
over a hundred from personal acquaintance. He divides them 
into six ‘‘ beyond compare,” eighteen ‘ distinguished,” thirty- 
six ‘‘ good ’’ and fifty-one “‘ lesser restaurants of the middle- 
class.” We are not very sure whether toufists of to-day have 
sufficient enthusiasm to eat their way through a guide-book of 
this kind as many would have done a hundred years ago. It 
would take the best part of a year to do it without serious risk 
of indigestion. But anyone who wants to know where to feed 
during a short stay in Paris will find Mr. Street’s book helpful. 
There is a useful appendix on the various vintages and years, 
with a duplicate summary to tear out and carry in the pocket- 
book. 


A Modern Philosophy of Education. 
Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR THOMSON, who occupies the Bell Chair of 
Education in the University of Edinburgh, has not written 
here a complete new philosophy of education as the title of his 
book implies. He simply looks at education as a whole, thus 
taking up a philosophical attitude, and comes to a number of 
conclusions which have, of course, seme authority behind them. 
The main tenet of Professor Thomson is that education at the 
present time concentrates too much attention upon the abstract 
and the academic. In less complex times the child and the 
adolescent gained close contact with the organization of the out- 
side world as a matter of course. That is impossible nowadays, 
when life is so complicated, and Professor Thomson considers it 
to be the duty of the schools to, be more practical and less 
intellectual. There is much in what he says, on this and on 
other points; but he has not solved the awful problem of making 
democratic education really satisfactory. 


By Godfrey H. Thomson. 


Six Great Anglicans. By F. W. Head. Student Christian Move- 
ment. 6s. 


THIS book consists of a series of lectures on Pastoral 
Theology delivered at Cambridge during the academic year 1927- 
1928. The six great Anglicans selected by the lecturer represent 
between them every phase of religious thought in the Church 
of England, and special emphasis is given to their work as 
parish priests. Charles Simeon forms the subject of the opening 
lecture. Canon Head has done well to draw attention to a 
figure which has become obscure with the passing of time. 
Simeon had all the marks of a true saint, and it would be 
difficult to exaggerate his influence on the Evangelical Move- 
ment. Anglo-Catholicism is represented by Keble, and the more 
cautious type of ‘* High Churchism ’—which is perhaps the 
dominant religion of Anglicans to-day—by Dean Hook. The 
remaining three lectures are devoted to F. W. Robertson, Charles 
Kingsley and Samuel A. Barnett, respectively. Barnett, who 
demonstrated what a sincere and enlightened Churchman of 
Liberal tendencies can do in a slum parish, is in many ways 
the most interesting personality in the entire group. Canon 
Head writes from the standpoint of a Liberal Evangelical, but 
he is by no means lacking in sympathy for, or in understanding 
of, other conception of the Christian creed as enshrined in the 
formularies of the Church of England. 


A Search for America. By F. P. Grove. Carrier. 12s. 6d. 


MR. GROVE tells us that he wrote this interesting story thirty- 
two years ago and has rewritten it eight times. He calls it 
‘“‘ the Odyssey of an immigrant.”” We do not know to what 
extent it embodies actual experience, but we should hardly think 
that the autobiographic hero, Philip Branden, was a typical 
immigrant. The son of an opulent Swede and a Scotch mother, 
he was suddenly thrown on his own resources at the age of 
twenty-four and went to Canada ‘‘ to found a home and an 
atmosphere.” He desired to obtain ‘‘ the necessities for a life 
devoted to quiet studies, to the search for contact with Nature, 
to service, unpretentious and unselfish service of mankind.”’ He 
began by getting a job in a Toronto restaurant at 
eighteen shillings a week, but his charming manners enabled him, 
in spite of a total lack of experience, to rise in seven weeks to 
a leading waiter’s position in which he was earning over two 
pounds a day. He then went to New York and became a 
*¢ book agent,’’ or canvasser, a career which he describes with a 
venomous but amusing pen. The rest of the book narrates 
his adventures as a tramp in search of work. It is soberly 
written, but not very convincing. 
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NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Where a book is not yet published, the date of publication ; 
added in parentheses. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
Tue Harvey Street Cacenpar. By H. H. Bashford. Constable. 


7s. 6d. (September 12.) 
Tue Waite Mutiny. By Sir Alexander Cardew. Constable. 
12s. 6d 


Tue SEpTEMPER MASSACRES. 

THe Ovurtermost House. 
Blount. 12s. 6d 

THe WorcrsTERSHIRE REGIMENT IN THE GREAT War. By Captain 
H. FitzM. Stacke. Kidderminster : Cheshire. 12s. to 
original subscribers and members of Regiment, and 25s. to 
general public. 


THe Court oF BurcGunpy. 


By G. Lenotre. Hutchinson. 21s, 
By Henry Beston. Selwyn and 


By Otto Carterrieri. Kegan Paul. 


21s. 

A Man For a’ THAT. THe Story OF Roeert Burns. By Charles 
J. Finger. Boston: Stratford. $3.00. 

Men Wuo Founp Our. Stories or Great ScIENTIFIC Dis- 


coveRIES. By Amabel Williams - Ellis. 


(September 12.) 
Tuomas Horton. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


Howe. 


A SELECTION OF HIS WORK WITH 4 
Ingpen and Grant. 10s. 6d. 


VERSE AND DRAMA 


Tue Poems oF GeraLD Goutp. Gollancz. 12s. 64d, 
(September 9.) , 


Bitter Sweet. By Noel Coward. Secker. 5s. 


Famous Prays or To-Day. By various authors. Gollancz. 
Zs. 6d 
IxpictmMent. By Charles Stonehill. Ingpen and Grant. 1s. 


FICTION 
Rep Sirence. By Kathleen Norris. Murray. 7s. 6d. 
Tae Prayrut Douste. By Frank Romer. Collins. 7s. 6d. 


A CamourLaGe By Herbert McKay. Wells. 
Gardner Darton. 7s. 6d. (September 5.) 

MOLINOFF OR THE Count IN THE KitcHen. By Maurice Bedel. 
Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 

Botts ¥ROM THE Biuz. By T. P. Cameron Wilson. 
Gardner Darton. 5s. (September 5.) 


Grey Dawn—Rep Nicut. By James Lansdale Hodson. Gollancz. 
7s. 6d. 


Wells 


Tue Gop Wuo Dipn’r Laucn. By Gleb Botkin. Gollancz. 
7s. 6d. 

THe Hanp oF Horror. By Owen Fox Jerome. Skeffington. 
7s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Mopern SpanisH Literature. By L. A. Warren. Vols. I and 
II. Brentano’s. 30s. the set. (September 4.) 

Pons ASINORUM OR THE FutTuRE OF NONSENSE. By George 
Edinger and E. J. C. Neep. Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 


Tue MEETING Poot. Elkin Mathews and 


Marrot. 6s. 


Srupres AND Texts Fotk-Lore, Macic, RoMANcES, APOCRYPHA. 
Collected and reprinted by Moses Gaster. Vols. I, II and 
Ill. £3 38s. 

Lonpon Orner Cnarities. Herbert Fry’s Royal Guide. 
The Churchman Publishing Co. 2s. 

Benn’s Srixpenny Lisrary: Tue British Empire. By Douglas 
Woodruff; Tue Frencn Revotution. By W. Alison Phil- 
lips; Furr. By Sir R. Redmayne; An INTRODUCTION 10 
Grocrapny. By H. L. Fleure; Diptomacy. By Sir Rennell 


By Mervyn Skipper. 


Rodd; THe War on Sega: 1914-1918. By Stephen King- 
Hall. 
FurtHer Aspects oF MECHANIZATION. By Brigadier-General 


Rowan-Robinson. Clowes. 6s. 


In THE Lanp or tHE Lion. By Cherry Kearton. Arrowsmith. 
10s. 6d. 


Att Sorts or Docs. By Rowland Johns. Methuen. 6s. 
CeLesTIAL SERAGLIO. By Olive Moore. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 
Has tHe Cuurcn Fanep? By Kenneth Ingram. Allen. 5s. 
Tue Science or Sgersuip. By Geoffrey Hodson. Rider. 7s. 64. 
Tue Trauma or Birtu. By Otto Rank. Kegan Paul. 10s. 64. 
Business Economics. By Thomas Beach and Douglas H. 
Smith. Routledge. 3s. 6d. 
By Richard N. Coudenhove-Kalergi. Knopf. 
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ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 389 


(First OF OUR TWENTY-NINTH QUARTER) 
(Cuosinc Date: First post Thursday, September 5) 


BirpS OF THE GARDEN. IN YOUR EARLY LIFE 
You MAY PERHAPS HAVE DEEMED THEM MAN AND WIFE. 


1. To cheat by flattery: one-half will do. 

2. A wanton act! the rogues their deed shall rue. 

3. The world’s his country: narrower ties he spurns. 
4, In me year-in year-out the home-fire burns. 

5. Sea-dew am I, though thus my name you twist. 

6. Just half what he killed who the pigeon missed. 

7. Sir, by another name your horse may win it. 
8. It is, that sixty seconds make a minute. 

9. Performed by reckoners; there’s a period in it. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 387 


M M1 
R ectifie R 
A 


1 See Exod. xv. 20 and Byron’s Hebrew 
Melodies. 

2 “* Ahaziah fell down through the lattice 
in his upper chamber that was in 
Samaria, and was sick.”—2 Kings, 1. 2 


ummon Ss 
H2 
adE 


‘* Even if he [Sir Robert Walpole] was 
falsely credited with the saying that 


Burro W ‘every man has his price,’ he was always 
E thi Op ready to pay the price of any man who 
H om fe) was worth having.”-—Green’s Short His- 
eat-her D 


tory of the English People. 

Mr. Wood was a gentleman whom 
Walpole would have found it impossible 
to corrupt. His wife’s maiden name was 


Acrostic No. 387.—The winner is “‘ Twyford,”” Mr. W. P. 
Richardson, Orchard Close, Twyford, Winchester, who has 
selected as his prize ‘ A Modern Comedy,’ by John Galsworthy, 
published by Heinemann and reviewed in our columns on 
August 17. Twenty-five other competitors named this book, 
fifteen chose ‘ The First and Last of Conrad,’ ten ‘ The Pleasant 
Career of a Spendthrift,’ eight Villari’s ‘ Italy,’ etc., etc. 


Atso Correct.—A. E., Barberry, E. Barrett, A. de V. 
Blathwayt, Boris, Buns, Mrs. J. Butler, Ernest Carr, Ceyx, 
J. R. Cripps, Doric, M. East, Falcon, Gay, Glamis, J. E. Goudge, 
H, C. M., Iago, Jeff, Jop, John Lennie, Lilian, Madge, Met, 
George W. Miller, Peter, F. M. Petty, Quis, Rabbits, Sisyphus, 


Stucco, Hon. R. G. Talbot, H. M. Vaughan, C. J. Warden, 
Yendu. 


Ong Licnt Wronc.—Armadale, Bolo, Mrs. Robt. Brown, 
Boskerris, Carlton, Bertram R. Carter, Miss Carter, W. H. 
Carter, J. Chambers, Clam, Maud Crowther, Dhualt, Fossil, 
Hanworth, A. W. M. Maxwell, Mrs. Milne, Miss Moore, Lady 


Mottram, N. O. Sellam, Rho Kappa, Shorwell, St. Ives, 
Capt. W. R. Wolseley. 


Two LicHts Wronc.—Mrs. R. H. Boothroyd, Estela, 
Elizabeth, Mrs. Greene, Mary, J. F. Maxwell. All others more. 


Acrostic No. 386.—Two Licuts Wronc.—Cyril E. Ford. 


Mance.—I did not consider Ingratiating as as 
Insinuating, and therefore could not accept it. Insinuating is 
given in dictionaries as an adjective, but not Ingratiating. ‘* He 
has an insinuating manner.”” Two of the leaders scratched out 
Ingratiating and substituted Insinuating.—I pay no attention to 
‘lips in spelling unless they alter the meaning of a word. 


Jorp.—My answer was not Throb but Throe. I did not accept 
Throb, which certainly does not answer the Light. I use “ cut 
short ’’ as synonymous with curtail, and should never mean by 
it removing even half a word, far less seven-ninths. Throe is 
defined as suffering, pain, agony, and is specially applied to ‘‘ the 

mt pains that women bear ”’—pleasant, perhaps, but 
certainly severer than any toothache. 


THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 
HE optimistic tenaency which has character- 
[= holugay markets this year showed signs ot 
expansion this week, when dealings staricd tor 
the new, account which coincides with the return of the 
majority of holiday makers to the City. An outstand- 
ing teature has been provided by the renewed attention 
paid to Home Railway stocks. This is not surprising ; 
the merits of these counters have of late been tar more 
generally appreciated. The low levels to which Home 
Kailway stocks tell earlier in the year were a direct 
.result of the erroneous impression created by the 
present method of issuing traffic returns. [hese 
showed a falling off in receipts, but, making no refer- 
ence to the economies which had been effected and 
were leading to greatly decreased working costs, left 
the investor ignorant of the improvement in the 
position until the interim dividends were published. 
At the present moment the fact is appreciated that these 
stocks were marked down too low earlier in the year, 
and with this knowledge is coupled the belief that 
with a steady improvement in the trade of the country, 
which it is believed has already set in, the revenue 
from our home railway companies is likely to expand, 
while there is no reason to assume that the economies, 
other than the 2$ per cent. reduction in wages, will 
not continue and possibly be improved upon. At 
present levels the stock of the Great Western Railway 
and London and North Eastern Railway appears to 
offer scope for further capital appreciation. In making 
this suggestion it may be as well to point out that 
purchasers of Home Railway stocks must still be pre- 
pared to exercise a certain amount of patience; the 
market is swayed by general conditions in addition 
to the intrinsic value of the stocks concerned. 


INTERNATIONAL NICKELS 


After remaining, comparatively speaking, a steady 
market for some time, International Nickel shares 
have again come into prominence and a fresh up- 
ward movement is evident. Although earnings must 
necessarily show a small yield at the present price, the 
prospects of this great company appear so promising 
that it would appear probable that a fresh peak price 
will be, in due course, reached, and buying is now 
in evidence on behalf of those who realize the great 
future potentialities of the company and who are pre- 
pared, meanwhile, to lock away shares at present 
levels, Those who can afford the speculative risk 
involved and who will not be scared by fairly violent 
price fluctuations, might consider the desirability of 
locking away Internationah Nickel shares for the 
capital appreciation which these shares should enjoy 
during the next few years. 


SAN FRANCISCO MINES 


The uncertainties of mining are again exemplified 
by the news published over last week end that a break- 
down had occurred in the plant of the company which 
supplies the San Francisco Mines of Mexico with 
electric power, and as a result the mill is at present 
only able to work at about half capacity. The company 
have announced that in accordance with advice 
received, repairs to the power plant should be com- 


pleted by October 1, and until then the tonnage 
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milled is likely to be considerably below normal. 
Although this decrease in output must have an effect 
on the company’s profits for the year, holders would 
probably be well advised to retain their interests, as 
the decreased output will, apparently, be only 
temporary. 
GERMAN POTASH BONDS 

The German Potash Bonds are a direct obligation of 
the Potash Syndicate and are a first charge on all 
potash sales outside Germany. It is suggested that 
the bonds of the syndicate are suitable for a per- 
manent investor looking for a yield of over 6} per cent. 
and realizing that this yield is not obtainable on really 
*‘ safety first’’ stocks. There are three series of 
these bonds, the ‘“‘A’’ and ‘*B” amounting 
together to £12,000,000 and carrying interest of 7 per 
cent. per annum and the ‘‘ C”’ series recently issued 
at 964 to the extent of £3,000,000 with interest at 
64 per cent, At current quotations the yields on the 
‘*A’’ and ‘‘B’”’ are almost identical. The Potash 
Syndicate, it should be pointed out, includes every 
owner of a potash mine or factory in Germany, and 
consists of 144 members owning 221 potash mines 
and factories connected therewith and seven other 
factories. In view of the syndicate’s virtual monopoly 
in the trade and the world need for its product, these 
Bonds appear well secured and attention is drawn to 
them for mixing purposes. Redemption by purchase 
or drawings is now in progress. 


MARGARINE SHARES 

In the last three months the attention of readers 
of these notes has been drawn on several occasions 
to the merits of Margarine Union and Unie shares for 
investment purposes; during this period the shares 
have enjoyed a very substantial rise. Those who 
purchased for speculative purposes now have a substan- 
tial profit available and, although it is probable that 
these shares will reach higher levels, the question of 
profit taking is one that must be left to the taste of 
the individual holders concerned. Those who have 
purchased these shares for permanent investment 
purposes will probably be well advised to retain their 
interests, for, ignoring temporary fluctuations, over a 
period of years, decidedly higher levels should be 
reached. 


LOANGWA 

A market which has been monopolizing increased 
attention of late is that devoted to the shares of the 
Northern Rhodesia Copper companies. As_ the 
speculative possibilities of these shares have been 
dealt with frequently in the past, no further comment 
is necessary to-day except to draw attention to the 
welcome rise which has occurred in Loangwa shares, 
to which attention has been drawn in the past. 
It seems possible that during the next six months the 
shares may rise to considerably higher levels. The 
fact is repeated, however, that at the present stage 
of development, a purchase of these shares can only 
be described as a speculation pure and simple. 


TIN SHARES 

While on the subject of mining shares, more interest 
is now being taken in tin-mining shares, and although 
price fluctuations are within comparatively small 
limits, it appears that a quiet steady absorption of the 
most promising tin shares is now proceeding, Atten- 
tion has been drawn in thé past to Malayan Tin 
Dredging shares and Southern Malayan shares, both 
of which have quietly appreciated during recent weeks, 
which movement is likely to continue. Of the lesser 
known tin shares, I have favourable reports of Talerng, 
Thingandon and Sione, while the attention of those 
desirous of interesting themselves in a more speculative 
tin share is drawn to the Nigerian Bisichi Company, 
which, although it has proved disappointing in 
the past, is believed to possess considerable possibilities 
for the future. Taurus 
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